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*• And do they only stand by ignorance ? 

•* Is that their liappy state ; 

•* The proof of their obedience and their love ?"— -Milt. 



The reflections and observations which 
I have hazarded in the foregoing essays 
. will, I am sensible, appear to many pa- 
radoxical and visionary ; but the poeti- 
cal records compared with existing tra- 
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editions and mannor, and tbe general ha- 
l)it^ of thought and motives of action 
«till prevailing' among the unsophisticat- 
ed highlaiulers, form a body of evidence, 
'which will in a great degree corroborate^ 
if not establish tbe hypothesis I have 
ventured to advance. I have endeavour- 
€xd to point out, 

FirsU That a people accustomed 'to 
freedom, ably contending for it, and 
finally flying to tho fastnesses of their 
country to secure it, must needs have 
carried with them high and indepen- 
dent feelings, such as cherish noble sen- 
timents, and produce heroic actions; 
That common dangers and privations, 
the dread of a common foCi and sharing 
the common honours due to the utmost 
exertion of courage, patience, and forti- 
tude, must have greatly endeared them 
to each other. 

Secondp That their conscious origin 
from one common stock, and that in their 
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Apprehension [a noble one, must have 
mingled pride with that aflFectioii, which 
bound them to each other, and taught 
them to consider this common origin^ 
and those warm affections which bound 
them to each other as the chief earthly 
good : As a dignity and privilege to be 
preserved at all hazards, and an abun*- 
dant recompence for the sevefrest priva- 
tions. 

Thirds That the entire exclusion of 
science, and all the objects of interest 
and ambition, from the rocky abodes of 
these primitive hunters and graziers, left 
them free to the illusions of the imagi- 
nation and the emotions of the heart. 
And that these circumstances, combined 
with the love of fame, derived from their 
past exploits, and only to be gratified in 
war or hunting, raised their minds to it 
highly sensitive and poetical state : That 
valour thus sublimed, affection thus con- 
centrated^ and imagination unchecked 

A 2 
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by sober and cultivated reason, and fed 
by all the peculiarities of awful and 
gloomy scenery, sounds of horror, and 
sights of wonder, furnished abundant ma*~ 
terials for the loftiest flights of the poet, 
and the darkest fears of the visionary. 

Hence, poetry was earlier born, and 
sooner matured here than in any other 
country; and hence, the native poetry 
nourished superstition by kindling en- 
thusiasm. The native superstition, in 
return, enriched poetry with images of 
unequalled tenderness and sublimity. 

Poetry conducted the warrior to the 
field of battle, and from thence to the 
grave, with all the eulogies due to pre- 
eminent valour, patriotism, and genero- 
sity. For superstition, it remained to 
give a new theme to the poet, and open 
new sources of sorrow and tenderness to 
the fair mourner, whp sat in solitude, by 
some roaring stream, deploring her lost 
hero. 
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This dreary power brought the ghost 
of the departed, like a moon-beam, to 
the window of the bard's repose, to 
challenge the permanent reward of he- 
rer-dying praise. On the blast of nigHt, 
it brought the whispers of an unseen 
form, to warn the visionary maid of her 
speedy re-union with the ^^ dweller of 
" her secret soul;" and to furnish. themes 
for dreams of mingled hope and terror. 

The unbroken lineage, the unaltered 
language, the unconquered country, and 
the ties of afl5nity, daily renewed, and 
hourly strengthened and endeared pre- 
served;* unchanged,; and undiminished, 
every tribute paid by affection, or by ge- 
nius to departed worth or valour. 

Those plants of fair renown, which, 
in a less genial climate of the heart, are 
nipped by chilling indifference, or which 
wither, like Jonah^s gourd, before the 
•too ardent beams of public exposure, 
were h^re perennial evergreens, die- 
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wshed by those who felt a dear conncc* 
tion with the tombs they sheltered. 

The state of society was so v^ry dif- 
ferent from any thing we have either 
seen or imagined^ that no conclusions 
<ouId be more, erroneous than those 
which we should draw from our own 
experience and observation of life, when 
applied to their modes of thinking and 
acting. I do not speak now of the views, 
which the< ligh| of science enables us ta 
tak^, but of that fluctuation in modes of 
apparel, habits of ciyility,^ &c. which we 
insensibly acquire from our association 
with various nations, and which as in-^ 
sensibly draw us away, npt on)y from 
the customsy but from th^ opinions of 
our forefathers. These, in diminishing 
our respect for their way of thinking and 
acting, diminishes our reverence for their 
memory^ ^d. unconsciously slackens 
those relative ties whiclx derive th.eii^ 
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main power from the cherished rcmem*- 
brance of a common ancestor. 

That change is> in many respects, im- 
Ijrovement^ cannot be doubted : as little 
canit be denied, that at this price many 
of our improvements are purchased. 

The case was directly contrary with 
tnir mountalneerir. There c^me neither 
books litT fltrttngers to di^se knowledge 
among them. But if it was true, that 
nothing was acquired from extraneous 
sources, nothing was lost that was worth 
preserving, of the wisdom, the wit, or • 
Ihe ingenuity of their ancestors ; of their 
poetry or their proverbs ; of their history 
or their biography. . 

By thus directing every petty rill of 
intellect or intelligence into the common^ 
current of tradition, however scanty the • 
«ources might be, the stream gradually 
increased in force and magnitude. Nor 
- can those accustomed to endless wells^ 
and pipes, and reservoirs of far-fetched : 
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intelligence^ easily believe what salutary 
draughts of useful and pleasing know- 
ledge were hence obtained. 

All this knowledge^ however, was, as 
to exterior circumstances, merely local. 
The facts related were those that hap- 
pened within their own bounds, and were 
not of a nature to diminish, but rather 
to strengthen their pre-conceived preju- 
dices. 

In respect to general knowledge, use- 
ful arts, and profound or elegant sci- 
ence, this volume of tradition was very 
scanty, or entirely silent. Not so with 
regard to the heroic, the tender, the lu- 
dicrous, the moral, and the decorous : 
it is to the amplitude and accuracy of 
this volume upon such subjects, that 
much is owing of the intuitive observa- 
tion, and inexplicable refinement of the 
highland character. 

If, indeed, 
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The proper study of mankind is man>** 
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pjiH'hap? he cannot be studied td more 
advantage than in this period of society ; 
when he knows enough to supply all ne- 
cessary wants, and discern the great 
boundaries between good and evil — ^feels 
enough to be capable of attachment, not 
only fervid, but permanent, and to sacri^ 
fice individual gratification to the com- 
fort or advantage of a beloved object ; — 
and when Jie imagines enough to add vi- 
vid colouring and exalted grace to all 
that is beautiful/ and give deeper gloom 
and grteter* expansion- to all that is ter- 
iribler; •• 

Mqb, when thtis far advanced above 
barbarity, and thus far short of mental 
culture, is certainly best adapted to af- 
ford a subject for the study of huAian 
nature in the abstract. Civilization must 
be much farther advanced before one 
discovers how high man is capable of 
rising, or into what baseness and degra- 
dation he may sink. 

5 
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Tbe endless shadings and vajrietie?- 
that afford matter for the ^^ manners- 
^ paintmg muse/^ too> are best foimd in 
various and cultivated society. But I 
know not that one finds means to take 
« more distinct and pleasing view of our 
joature than in this early stage : especial^ 
hf when, one class of society has not been 
so exalted as to depsess^ and degrade the 
i^t ; when language and sentimei^t ha^ 
not been sifted, and the bran of word^ 
^ind thoughts thrown to the vulgar. 

The stream of tradition, with all the 
sentences, adages, and observations that 
]have floated dowiit the curreiit of time, 
from their wise, witty, and courteous 
mcestry, was open to all, like the sa*^ 
©red writings to our Scottish peasantry t 
and the highland muses sung in the same 
language to the noblest chieftain and the 
meanest vassaL 

Hence, though a certam chivalrous 
and romantic dignity, like that ascribed 
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to the court^oiis knight of La Mancha» 
more particularly attached to the high- * 
descanded, and though to them all the 
el^ancies of life and appurtenances of 
wealth were supposed to belong exeki- 
sively ; yet the same sentimenti the same 
strain of poetry, and the same legendary 
and traditional knowledge, were common 
to the highest chkftaia and the lowest . 
retainer. , 

The cfaieT might know a little more ^ 
of what related to foreign countries ; but 
m everything Chat related to the his- 
tory of his owBy OF to the history of * 
mind, illustrated by pictures or exam« * 
pies from antiquity, the peasant nowise 
dijSiered from his lord of equal capacity ; : 
but by having less leisure to attend ta 
the <^ Sean Dana ;** and not havfng al-- - 
ways at hand a kmd c^ living libraiy, 
in the bard and the seanachie,- whose lifl^ 
was spent in acquiring amd eommunC- • 
caiing such knowledge. Of the valuo^. C 
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this unwritten wisdom, and of the anec- 
dotesy saws, and adages in which it was 
conveyed, the highly enlightened will be 
inclined to think very meanly. Yet, 
perhaps, a little examination and reflec- 
tion will shew it to be of more value, 
and of much greater variety than we are 
aware of. 

■There is current in the hi^Iands, a 
prophecy ascribed to the famous Thomas 
of Ercildown, which was in these terms : 
^ The time is coming, when alt the wisdom 
^ of the world shall centre in the grey 
.'^. goose's qulH ; and the jawbone of the 
.** sheep cover the eouker of the plough 
•" with rust," This I have heard from 
very old people, who had not a word of 
English. 

.'.Yet notwithstanding of these exceK 
lei^t authorities,. I do not exactly believe 
4hat Thomas said so. Nor do I give 
implicit credit to his being buried under 
ij^t romantic and singular , eminence^ 
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* 

the tomhan na heurich, which rises m a 
fine plain near Inrerness, and is pre-emi- 
nent among enchanted tomhans. Nor 
do I entirely trust to his promise of 
throwing off aH that incumbent load of 
earth, to rise and attest the truth of his 
prophecies (in very good Gaelic,) whes 
they are all fulfilled. Yet, from what- 
ever source the prophecy sprung, the 
spirit and application of it indicate no 
common s^acity. 

The obvious implication is, that trust- 
ing to written wisdom, while it increas- 
ed the stock of acquired knowledge, 
would amongst them abate that eager- 
ness for preserving traditionary lore, 
that constant and diligent exercise of 
memory, .and that acute sagacity, which 
awidqened curiosity, eager of knowledge, 
and deficient of the means to attain it, 
is. apt to produce. 

They thought, that when every man 
had a well at his door, the living springs 
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tiiat gushed from their mountams with' 
perpetual freshness, and melodious mur- 
murs, .would be neglected ; and that 
irom these new sources of intelligence, 
they would with tbl^ diffusive know<- 
ledge, drink of the languor and apathy 
of the land of strangers. . 

This goose- quill information was aptly 
coupled with the rusting of the plough-, 
irons. Their petty agriculture, till sn^ 
perseded by extensive sheep-walks, be- 
ing the means of keeping together th^ 
little cordial communities in which anr 
cient knowledge and andeht manners 
were cherished and perpetuated. 

It may be truly observed, that the 
possessors of this stock of local and tra- 
ditionary history and biography^ could: 
ill estimate the treasures to be acquired 
through the medium of the gbose-quiU,. 
being too ignorant to form any concep- 
tion of either abstruse or elegant science. 
It is equaUy true, that were the sayings 



amd act]iQii9 of iadividuaTs to be re- 
corded in the present day, excluding alt 
that relates to general knowledge^ sci- 
ence^ and those material for thought 
asid action, which are furnished bf 
an intercourse with the world at large> 
the aggregate could seldom be ex- 
pected to afford n^udi interest or in- 
stHH^tion,. because now cultivation bflfsr 
bro|ugj)t tluqgf^ to such ^ level. We a})^ 
nn^e^ the same circuinstances, act aad 
think so much alike ; we sit down lUfe 
the Spartans, jn their public halis, to one 
eoi^mon table, where knowledge is dealt 
eut in equai portions to all^ the inembeifi= 
of the same community ; and we all 
reason too much from the same pre- 
mises, and are hurried along by. the 
stream of. custom, to act so muicb on the 
same puinciples, that we .have by iia 
mean# .that originality either &S thougbtr 
or character, that can gWe great in- 
terest to what we think or sef- < Thatti 



is, uniess we are caOed upon to act some 
^tinguidied part on the great stage of 
fife» and then we merelT derire in- 
tarest and' or^inalitT fironi faarii^ great 
raotires to stmralate u^ and great num- 
bers agitated or influenced bj the part 
we hare to act. 

Our govmiors our laws, and" esta- 
blished r^ulations bapptlr do so modi 
ibr us, that little b left for oursetres, 
that calls for the exertion of superior 
acuteness, or superior energr; It is widi 
oor wisdom, as with our wealth ; it b all 
laid up in public banks, from whence w^ 
get it, as we want it; Hence, there b 
no neceasitr for keejMng a treasure -that 
requires exertions to watch and guard it 
continuaUr in our own possession.^ 

With these ancient tribes, it- wa» very 
iMfferent, there was nothing commcMN 
place, nothing of daily occurrence with 
tiiem. Theirs was not like the savage 
Kfe, a constant series of exigencies, yet 
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these occurred often enough to keep up 
a constant exercise of the mental and 
corporeal faculties. It is the manage- 
ment of great affairs ; the conduct of 
arduous enterprises, that give room for 
the display of a strong character, and 
form great men. 

Where every valley was a petty so- 
vereignty, and every hamlet was govern- 
ed more by the wisdom and equity of its 
elders than by external regulations, there 
was a perpetual balancing of rights, and 
adjusting of claims. These gave room 
for the exercise of sagacity and the trial 
of probity, as well as of courage, forti- 
tude, and patience. 

Here, too, the love of reputation or of 
fame acted more powerfully, if possible, 
than on the large theatres of the world. 
What was the world to him, who 
thought all that was desirable in it ex^ 
isted within the rocky limits, and watery 
boundaries of his Alpine home. Here 
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was no equivocal fame5 nor any thing^ 
that rested on pretensions, or was veiled 
by artifice. 

The world at large, which sees a man 
as lie chusesto shew himself, may be, for 
a while at least, imposed upon ; but no 
man can assume a false character in his 
native district, where every action, with 
its motive and results is known. If he 
steps out of the common rank to exer- 
cise any faculty which he pre-eminent^ 
ly possesses, c^ imagines he possesses, 
whether it be the courage, of the lion, 
«-*-the sagacity of the fox,--*-the wisdom 
of the serpent j-«-or the gentleness of the 
dove, he can bear no ambiguous charac- 
ter, he must be admired or despised, be- 
loved or detested. 

How dear to a human being is the 
love and esteem, the respect or the ad- 
miration of that small concentrated cir- 
cle^, whom he has ever been accustom.- 
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ed to regard with . affection and m* 
terest, or with awe and reverence ! 
How freely, how nobly does the song 
of genius or the btood of valonr flow, 
when this community, so well known^ 
and so much beloved, furnish the mo* 
tive, aod assign the reward for thek* ex. 
ertions ! 

Emy thing perishes but knmortal 
mind ; and to it all perishing things are 
subservient. It is, then, the display of 
Its powers that gives dignity and conse- 
quence to the cause that elicits them. 
So far from deriving importance' from 
space and numbers, the greatest efforts 
of courage, magnanimity, or wisdom, are 
often shewn in simple efforts, and in nar- 
row boundsi ,The strait of Thermopylae 
does not make the- less figure in history, 
or occupy, the less space in the mind, be^ 
cause it was a very narrow pass, defend-> 
ed by a very small number. We fecfl 
not the less deference for the wisfiom of 
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them much too frequent, and considered 
as a venial trespass on good morals and 
^^d breeding : nay, the excess of it, 
under certain circumstances, was ac- 
counted a gallant exploit Yet there is 
not upon record an instance of a high- 
land Alexander's killing his Cljtus, in 
the fury of intoxication. 

There is an old significant adage in 
the Scotch language to this purpose :— 
" You make laws, I make proverbs/* 
This collected wisdom of ages was 
certainly very effective in regulating the 
interior of the clans. It did not keep 
them from feuds and wars with other 
tribes, any more than folios of divinity, 
and heavy tomes of political wisdom, 
kept the different states of Europe from 
tearing each other to pieces ; yet the ef- 
fect of this traditional wisdom in pre* 
serving peace and order, mutual confi- 
dence, and mutual kindness, amon^ peo- 
pie living tinder one head^ was beyond 
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wliat could be easily credited in those 
larger sodeties which are regulated on 
verjr different principles. 

These maxims and opinions^ by which 
M many societies were so calmly direct* 
ed, without the operation of any coer- 
cive laws, and with a very moderate 
portion of religious knowledge, could not 
be drawn from scanty or mean sources. 
Whatf indeed, is ail we read, and all we 
write, but the aggregate of what has 
been thought and said. We look into 
books for the knowledge of human cha- 
racter; and finding there the observar 
tions which sagacity has been made in 
the olden time, digested and arnunged, 
we never dream of its existing in any 
other form. 

It is inconceivable how much of what 
we meet with in books, either of sage 
remark, or invented story^ is to be found 
in its elements, floating in the traditiona 
ef an acute and ingenious people, whose 
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imbrokeii series of descent preiserved c- 
very thing, and whose mode of life per- 
petually called forth the exertions of 
mind, refined by poetry, and enlarged 
by patriotism. 

Among these hunters, warriors, and 
graziers, who were continually varying 
their occupation, as well as occasionally 
changing their abode, a constant exer- 
tion of sagacity was required, both in 
those that governed and those who o- 
beyed, from the mutability of outward 
eircumstances, and the permanence of 
individual characters and motives. This 
last arose from the habit of acting in 
concert. No one was sure of doing 
e^cactly to-day what he did yesterday ; 
but every one was pretty sure of hav- 
ing the same opinions and motives to 
stimulate or restrain him on the present, 
ta on former occasions. A man, in fact, 
had few. opinions or motives as an indi- 
vidual. . Every thing was matter of .coii-> 
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reation ; and» therefore, every meamire 
taken was the subject of discussion and 
serious argunient before it was decided 
on. 

Before they went to hunt, before they 
began to reap, to mow their hay, or re- 
move to the shealings, or before a mar« 
riage or baptism, there was a serious 
and solemn consultation how or when it 
Aottid be done. This gave dl a reason- 
tng and deliberativt^ habit, and called 
iiorth no small degree of eloquence. 

Savages, though not social, or addict- 
ed to conversation, are eloquent in pub* 
lie councils, and on national affairs, from 
the habit of being accustomed to act in 
ironcert, and to take an ad;ive part in 
general measures. 

The mere hunter, however, is taciturn 
«nd self-dependent. In the infancy of 
agriculture, when it is in a manner sub* 
iordinate to the past(»:al state, the case 
18 very difierent. 

VOL* n. B 
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Till very lately, indeed, still where 
the reliques of ancient manners continue 
to exist, there is a perpetual subject of 
deliberation for the wise, and debate for 
the foolish, furnished by farms held in a 
kind of partnership, called in Scotland, 
running rigs ; that is, ploughing alter- 
nate ridges with a common plough, 
which the peasants of one hamlet hold 
by turns, and to which each furnishes a 
horse. Their cattle, in the uninclosed 
grounds, are herded together, and as 
every measure, in this petty subdivision 
of a commonwealth, must be adjusted 
and debated together, it is inconceiva- 
ble how much reasoning and acuteness 
is brought forth by their petty exigen- 
cies, or how much the art of conversa- 
tion is cultivated in this close associa- 
tion, where there is no medium betweeitt 
being esteemed or despised. 

In this small community, usually con^ 
sisting of eight families, the music, poe- 
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try, anecdote, and information of each, 
becomes a common stock, from thei# 
constant intercourse with each other. 
It is with this kind of connection, as 
with marriage, in this primitive state. 

If the people in the same bhalli are 
well disposed, and well principled, the 
necessary and politic habit of assisting 
and yielding to each other, polishes 
manners, and smoothes down asperities : 
It is a kind of convention, and ends in 
producing a general amenity and cor- 
dial attachment to each other, that 
lightens labour, and sweetens life, more 
than insulated self-dependent families 
can possibly conceive. 

On the other hand, though it should 
happen, that people of discordant tem- 
pers, having no previous connection with 
each other, should be set down in the 
same bhalli, thdy will assuredly clash a- 
bout their petty humours and interests ; 

but^ at lengthy finding that in all mat* 

b2 
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ters of importance, they mutually shar^ 
€very benefit and every injury derived 
from others, that the maxims of their 
ancestors, and general voice of the coun* 
try, condemn strife among people thus 
connected, they have, even in this case, 
a strong fellow feeling for each other, 
wUl support each otiier's cause against 
every encroaching neighbour, and should 
be be sick or unfortunate, will share all 
their little comforts with the object of 
these smothered animosities. 

Though his cow should cast her cal^ 
lie will never want milk ; and though 
his arm should be disabled, his neigh* 
bours will cheerfully hold his plough, or 
cut his turf for him. The same, good 
pflKces, in the day of calamity, will be 
done for him, as for a more valued asso>> 
ciate. The chief difference lies in the 
spiiit in which they are done. The a-* 
lacrity c^ affection^ eager for the power 
of obliging ; and the sense of duty, and 
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«ee of qpinion, produce, in a rery differ 
ent manner, the same effects* 

Thus the highlaoid peaisant has bees 
for ages, of ril uninstructed beings, the 
most soda], most accommodating, most 
ieflecting^ and deliberating. 

It is the profound consultation, ba- 
famced opinions, quoted precedents, and^ 
cautious foresight of the morning coun-* 
eils, conjoined with the social ease,, open* 
beatted* gaiety j and stingfess raill^y that 
prevailed in the evening meetings, whi(^ 
form the character made up rf hanho* 
nious discord,, which sO much puzzles: 
strangers to comprehend. Hence that 
air of thoughtfulness, inclining to melan- 
choly^— the shrewd, discriminating glance, 
—the- cautious and hesitating, or coldf 
and evasive reply — and the total absence ^ 
of that guardless simplicity which we so^ 
naturally look for among the secluded 
inhabitants of pastoral vales. Hence 
tDO lies hid under this cold exterior,, the 
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gay, exuberant fancy, the active inteir 
lect, the quick .perception of the ridicu- 
lous, the intuitive discernment, and the 
light-hearted hilarity, which flashes out 
in the mirth-inspiring song, or animates 
the sprightly dance, with peculiar grace 
and spirit. 

Donald by no means thanks any one 
ior investing him with the attributes of 
infantine innocence and pristine simpli-* 
city. He rather considers himself as a 
man of address and observation, skilled 
in , affairs, versant in business, and rich 
m inherited^ experience. He loves to ar- 
gue and deliberate ; and gives import* 
ance to the merest trifles, to find scope 
for his address and sagacity. He likes 
to exercise his shrewdness and caution 
where there is little occasion for it, and 
will scarce " drink his whei/ without a 
" stratagem." 

He perfectly comprehends, that we 
know many things of which he is igno- 
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rant : but then he thinks, first, that iif 
his situation, none of those things would* 
meke him better or happier, though he 
did know them ; and, next, that he pos* 
sesses abilities to acquire all that is va- 
luable in knowledge, if accident had* 
thrown him in the way of culture. 

Character has been always his undi- 
vided study ; and his progress in this 
difficult science is incredible. We in 
vain hope to dazzle him with our acqui- 
sitions ; and as vainly think to conceal 
from him the contempt with which learn- 
ed ignorance regards plain good sense 
and untutored sagacity. 

'Iliey have not the least doubt, that, 
with our exterior helps, they could do 
all that we do. But they very well 
know, that were we set down in their 
bleak and barren country, with the same 
means of support, we should be of all • 
beingis the most helpless. 

They understand the maxim of " Nil " 
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^* admiraii'^ as well as if they had stu- 
died Horace. They have no childish 
wonder, or vulgar admiration of finery. 
They appreciated elegance, and even 
magnificence, at its due rate ; and adorn- 
ed their songs with descriptions, such as 
Homer gives of robes, and arms, and 
ivory seats : but then it was quite enough 
for a whole tribe, that their chief pos« 
sessed these distinctions. The splen- 
dour of his costly arms, and the tapestry 
or paintings with which his castle, was 
decorated, reflected luslre on the whole 
tribe ; and they no more thought of being 
dissatisfied with th^ want of such things, 
than of complaining because each had 
not some " bright, particular star," to il- 
luminate his own dwelling. 

The good Catholics in the dark ages 
had a treasury of the church, in which 
all supernumerary or super-ordinate good 
works were locked up, that the deficient 
might receive a dole out of these redun- 
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merits. Such was the treasury of 
wise and witty sayings, and the record ^ 
of prudent or gallant actions laid up in^ 
the ample repositories of tradition* He* 
who could' not invent; could remember ; : 
and he who could not emulate the deed&^ 
of his ancestors, could recite them. 

That even this very imperfect mode 
of intellectual cultivation produced con- 
siderable effect* is evident, from XNne de- 
cided proof of improvement, besides 6^- 
thers I6ss equivocaL 

In no other country did a refined iro* • 
ny,,a quick feeling of the ludicrous, and: 
Vk. keen, . yet delicate stile of satire, pre- 
cede the knowledge of letters. . Nothing 
can bie more gross and palpable than the 
jests of an unci vili2ed people. Wit and 
humour ace the ftiiits of the garden and 
orchard : In : the field, they are mere 
crabs. Witness the jests of Thersites 
and Antinous, the wit of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, the acerbity and roughniess of 
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which cannot be smoothed down by alt 
the melody of Pope's numbers. 
. Once more, I shall risk " the world's 
" dread laugh," by asserting, that their 
peculiar superstition of the second sight, 
as it is modified among them, is a pro<^ 
of advancement beyond the barbarity 
which we are wont to ascribe to an illi- 
terate people. It is to be recollected, 
that this mode of anticipating futurity, 
is not, (like all other foresight, short of 
inspiration,) coupled with craft or pro- 
fit.. It is a shuddering impulse, ^ men- 
tal spasm that comes ulisought, and of- 
ten departs without leaving a trace be- 
hind, by which it may be connected with 
any future event. 

,. No one wishes for these mysterious 
.visions, nor can any one summon them at 
will. They are like, very like, " the 
** stuff* which dreams are made of," and 
in the same manner vanish sometimes 
like fleeting illusions^ and at others pic- 



tttreon the brain the approaching events' 
that are to produce fear, wonder, or sor-' 
row. For gay visions seldom chear the 
mind of the pensive visionary. 

It is not, however, in the coarse and ' 
shig^sh mind of apathy, that the imagi- 
niAtive faculty thus predominates. " When 
*•" coming events cast their shadows be- 
**^*fbVe," it- is the snK)0th and calm surface 
that arrests and reflects them. It is not 
the vaiii, the volatile, the turbulent, or 
artful who combine the habits of deep - 
meditation and sensitive and fantastic 
filing, which nourish this creative fa- 
culty. The ruddy cheek, the light wan- 
dering glance, or the important and self- 
satisfied air of egotism is not found com*- 
bined with this disease of the imagina- ' 
tion. The pale, pensive, and abstracted 
countenance marks the victim of those^ 
wild illusions. It in a great itieasure re- 
sembles that " fine frenzy of the poet's^ • 
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^^ ejBp^ which a poet has so well describ- 
ed. 

But the imagination must be awaken* 
ed, and the mind stored with images, on 
which to feed in deep and silent musing, 
before these shadows can occupy it. 
Thus, these airy creations or deceptiona 
contribute to shew the process of Intel* 
lect in that state of its progress when 
imagination becomes in minds peculiarly, 
sensitive, the predominant faculty, an* 
other mark of progressive improvement 
is that easy playfulness of demeanour^ 
that tone of softened raillery, with which, 
in old poems and tales, the superior clasa 
both of rank and mind are made to ex* 
]ires8 themselves. The tone of easy frank- 
mess aj^roaching to gaiety, with which 
the Knight of Snowdown and the Lady 
dr the Lake address each other, is as per* 
fectly in character, as if they had been 
drawn by a Highland bard. That char* 
acteristic of improyed intelligence, which 
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never appears till the graces of impror* 
ed conyersation begin to be understood^ 
was not wanting to persons <^ distinc* 
lion among this unheard-of race< 

Another circumstance, which tended 
to fcum the Scots character in general, 
and that of the highlands in particular, to 
address, cauticm, and foresight, was the 
universality of patronage. Besides the 
gaieral claims which a clan had on its 
chief, and the relations of every gentle* 
man on the head of his family, a custom 
prevailed similar to that of the Romans. 
Every patrician had a number of pie* 
beian clients (»r dependents, whom h$ 
was particularly bound to protect froopi 
injury. According as the person was re- 
markable for benevcftence^ energy g( 
character, talent, or influence in his own 
sphere, his adherents were more or feweiu 
He carried them perpetually in his 
thoughts, and courted with great assidu* 
ity the favour of any xm^ who could do 
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the smallest service to any of his linne tm 
chris, literally the children of his belt ; fij 
gnratively so called, I suppose, from cling^ 
ing round him like his belt in time of dam 
ger. Should a neighbouring gentleman 
withhold a favour expected, or offer the 
smallest injury to one of them, the affront 
was not easily forgiven, and revenge in 
due time taken in some shape of the adhe^ • 
rents of the offending paYty. Th6 linne 
na chris were not ungrateful -for this de^ 
voted attention to their concerns. Ther6 
Was no service so hard, of so dangerous, . 
that a- mammight not demand from his - 
linne na chris, and their^eal and fidelitif' 
were unequalled. 

Much of the singular address and^ 
acuteness, foi* which the Highland gentle^ 
men of the old regime were remarkable, 
was exerted' in a perpetual kind of chess 
game, carried on with their next neigh- 
bours about the interests, alliances, and 
accommodations of their respective linne 
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na- chris. This seldbm broke out in 
to open hostility, the consequences of 
'jirhich were too well anticipated. But 
there Vas astonishing covert dexterity, 
and finesse made use of in this seeming- 
Ij amicable contest. 

Two gentlemen in Strathspey, of the 
lasty century, had great, though secret 
riValship for influence, and at times at- 
tacked each other's linne na chrisy yet 
•were always politically well bred, and 
civil to^each other. One of these gentle- 
men understood business as it was man- 
aged in the country extremely well ; 
he had always the very best advice to 
give to the peasantry, and being a pious 
man and an elder, would pray by them 
when they were sick, yet was particu- 
larly fond of being treated with cere- 
monious respect. 

The ritual of Highland good-breeding 
demands, that an inferix)r should never 
be covered in the presence of his supe- 
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rior, unless by that superior's d^nre; fiiiK: 
then the courtesy of hl^Iand affabilitf^ 
generally waves this prerogative. The* 
rival of the above-mentioned gentlemav^ 
was generous, frank, and manly, never/ 
solicited popularity, but by his wit and^ 
vivacity, and liberal kindness in the hour ^ 
of need, made himself beloved, while hi». 
spirit and talents made him formidable.* 
to transgressors of all kinds. 

A poor man once made some request^: 
with much humility, continuing uncover- 
ed. " D— I's in the fellow, put on your- 
** bonnet, I am not Glendower,** for so • 
we shall call his rivah It was observed, . 
tiiat after this sdly, the adherents of tho;;' 
other sensibly decreased. 

I grieve to say, that on some occarions^ 
these gentlemen, though men of probi^^ 
themselves, had not all the requisite de ' 
licacy about the morals of their sworn t 
adherents. 

If they were but faithful to themselves^ 
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they felt very qualmish about giving 
them up to the power of the law for pet- 
ty offences. This same Glendower in 
(me single instancei affected great igno- 
rance as to the character of one g( his 
acyierents, which was a little suspected 
in the neighbourhood. His brother, who 
was a man of a most upright and candid 
spirit, told him, that it was a shame to 
shelter such a man in his bounds. *^ Be 
^ quiet Patrick, said he, the poor man 
*• is as honest as yourself," ^* No truly, 
^ repHed. Patrick, neither him or his pro- 
" tector is near as honest.'* 

A far more striking instance of the 
singular power, which a man of talents 
had over his adherents occured in the be- 
ginning of that century, a little farther 
up the country. In that district the 
gentlemen stood in some awe of their 
Maker, and had some respect and more 
attachment for their chiefs ; but besides. 
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" Created thfhg 
" Nought valued they; nor feared," 

and human laws least of all. Thef 
thought they had lived very comfortably 
under their old patriarchal rule» and 
wished for no other. Light, however, be* 
gan to be let in on these regions, and 
the lord of the soil who lived at a dis- 
tance, sent a highland gentleman pretty 
much of their own class, to superintend, 
administer justice, and uplift rents ot 
lands which had been previously held bjF 
a kind of military tenure. This was not 
to be endured. Their equal to come 
and erect himself into a lord paramount^ 
to tyrannize over them, was a thing not 
be suffered with impunity : JMany wise 
heads were laid together tp revenge 
what they could not prevent. 

A man of determined resolution who 
was the Cassius of the conspiracy, sent 
his linne na chris to take the life of tlxe- 
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intruder, which he thought he might do 
with a safe conscience, on the same prin- 
ciple that Hamlet excused himself for 
tiie death of Polonius, and was equally 
inclined to say. 



cc 



Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, fiu'ewell !" 



The linne made no scruple of under- 
taking . the business ; and though the 
chief never felt any remorse at the medi- 
tated deed, he did not chuse to shock 
his family with the result ; he sat down 
with two or three friends in a little tigh 
orda, or drinking house by the road, hav- 
ing given strict charges to the most deter- 
mined of his followers, to bring him the 
head of the common enemy. 

Towards morning, the band returned : 
The leader entering first, his patron cried, 
" Where is the head ?" « The head is on 
" the neck, and will yet speak loudly," 
said the disappointed kerne, 

3l^hey had surrounded the house and 
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set fire to it ; this a^erent^ as faithful t& 
his lord, as they were to their master,, 
though urged by his servants to make 
the best o£ his way, wcmld not leave 
the flaming- house, without returning 
for papers relative to his lord^s business*. 
Having on a plaid night-gown which, 
be had thrown about him in haste, he 
put these papers for securi^ within it,; 
under his left arm : There they proved a: 
shield to him, resisting botii bulfets and 
daggers, wounds which were aimed at hii;- 
heart. He fought his way with deter- 
mined bravery, and escaped severely^ 
wounded; 'He (^course left the country,, 
and I never heai^ that there was any in- 
quisition made for the perpetrators of 
this outrage. Indeed it would not in the 
least have availed.. Grimes of any mag-- 
nitude were very rare;, and when they 
were committed^, it was generally, as in: 
this instance, in consequence of some? 
misapplied or misunderstood principlerf* 
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Therefore^ k was in vain to seek a prooix 
for a higfalander could not, on pain of in« 
famy to himself, and ail his descendants^ 
betray another* 

It was not till after the 8pirit%break« 
Ing 1 745^ that atay one ventured into the 
country to replace this victim of popular 
fury. 

The dread of infamy, which in this in« 
stance stood in the way of the execution 
cf the laws, was in other cases, a great 
support to them» This horror of dis# 
grace, and the love of honourable dis* 
tinction, which was equally strong, form^^ 
ed indeed a kind of substitute for the 
laws, and were fully more effectual in 
preventing all crimes, understood to hH 
such. 

The above is an instance how littlo 
guilt they saw in defending what ihey 
consider^ as their ancient rights and 
privileges. •^ 

Taking spreaiki of cattle from theii? 
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faereditarr enemies, the inhabitants of 
the low countries, or from adverse 
tribes, did not in the least disturb their 
conscience. Yet, when it was found ne- 
cessary for the political regulations of a 
countiT they regarded as conquered, to 
make examples of cattle stealers, the ig- 
nominy of their punishment, soon affix- 
ed the stain of infamy to the crime, yet 
even under these circumstances, a high- 
lander whose cattle had been plundered, 
and who risked his life to recover them, 
would rather die than inform against the 
thieves, even when truly such. I make 
this distinction with regard to professed 
thieves who, in a bold and desperate 
manner came down in small numbers 
from the heights of Lochaber, and the 
wilds of Glenroy to plunder their own 
friends and coiratrymen. 

In the very centre of the Grampians, 
the mountains mid-T^ ay between the east 
and west sea, rise to their greatest hdgfat 
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There the rivers, which run in different 
directions, have their sources ; and there 
the climate is so wet and stormy, the 
mountains so lofty and abrupt, and the 
glens so narrow, gloomy, and cut through 
with ravines and swelling waters, that 
one would wonder human beings able to 
remove should think of residing. 

There was a set of thieves by profes- 
sion, however, to whom these dreary and 
inaccessible fastnesses were a favouritef 
residence. These " minions of the moon" 
were very little ashamed of their calling, 
and as little afraid of the laws. The 
shealings where the cattle of the neigh- 
bouring districts were grazed in sum- 
mer, were, in the vicinity of Glenroy 
and Glenspean, their chosen refuge. The 
smallest mark of hostility to one of the 
confederacy, would be punished by mer* 
ciless plunder of these defenceless herds. 

There was, therefore, a kind of tacit 
convention between this horde c^ esta<^ 
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bUdied prbfessicmal thieres and tlieir 
immediate: seigfabonrSk Ther<^oFe they 
brought their plunder {torn a greater 
tdistance, often from Strathspey and ih^ 
lower end of Badenach* 

It was the fashioii> till withm these 
ktst thirty years, to arm one^s Msme a» 
chris^ and pursue those thieves, though' 
they should have taiien away only three 
or four head of cattle : not for the valiie 
6f that numba*, but because it was ao* 
counted most disgraceful not to fight for 
one's property* Not satisfied with re- 
sisting these plunderers, it was necessa^ 
ty for supporting a man's reputation that 
he should pursue them to their fastness 
es, and attack them in their strolig hcUda^ 

This was done, on one occasion, by a 
fine-spirited hi^land gentleman, thent in 
the prime of life, allied to the writer of 
these anecdotes. He and his linne mi 
chris ran for their arms to pursue some 
«C the Glenroy thieves^ wha were drwing 



m few of Iheir cattle. They traced 
them, eaitered their gloomy glen, and 
«9W the thieves drive the cattle intd 
some cow-'house, where they hoped to 
tonceal or defend them. They entered 
this building with them, attacked them^ 
^md met witib a furious resistance^ 

The gentlema:n and his followers fought 
with equal rage in this darksome den ; 
and he was so hurried away by the heat 
and eagerness of the conflict^ that it wa^ 
nofc tiU he came out that he missed his 
left hand» which had been cut off with 
1906 stroke of a tiirk. Yet I make no 
doubt that this brave injui-ed man would 
tavLok rather have lost his other hand>^ 
than to have been the means of bringing 
these culprits to an ignominious death. 

Something was necessary to be done 
to avoid contumely^ thAt might attach 
to one's family. 

A gentleman of no smafl note in Strath- 

H>cy^ had a very ranarkable animal sto* 
VOL. n. c 
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len from him. It was a white ox ; a co* 
lour rare in these northern countries* 
' Mungo was not accounted a man ot 
desperate courage v but the white ox be* 
ing a great favourite, there was in this 
case no common stimulus. Mungo, as 
may be supposed, had no numerous linne 
na chris. He took, however, his servant 
with him, and went to. the sheaKng of 
Dr5rmen, at the focA of Corryarich, wher6 
he was credibly informed his white far 
vourite might be found. He saw this 
conspicuous animal quietly grazing,^ un- 
guarded and alone ; but having thought 
better of the matter, or supposing the 
creature looked very happy where he 
was, he quietly returned without him. 
Being as deficient in true highland cau- 
tion as in courage, he very innocently 
told when he came home, that be had 
seen his ox, and left it there. 

The disgrace attending this failure 
Tvas beyond the power of a lowland heart 
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to conceive. He was, all his life after, 
called Mungo of the White Ox ; and to 
this day, it is accounted very ill bred to 
mention an ox of that colour before any 
of his descendants. 

It is but justice to the Lochaber horde 
to say, that whoever went unarmed a- 
mong them was treated with great kind- 
ness ; and that they dealt their beef to 
all travellers with the most courteous 
hospitality. 

I remember hearing of a circumstance 
which occurred in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in one of those districts, with 
whose history I am most familiar, which 
bears strongly upon two points which I 
have endeavoured to establish : FirsU 
That the chiefs were not those despotic 
tyrants they are represented ; and, se- 
condy That fear of shame was the chief 
principle by which they were governed, 
and disgrace, consequently, the chief en- 
gine of punishment. 

c2 
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n» cf dyc€<» sociebrSr i iJMilliii. and 
iadsif M^yrtA, ia oae sasjare pwto hB d 
tfaeir ieader lo dK ejkuiaae af iad^g aa ^ 

I sfaoald csbscrve, tbat tbe tnaagret- 
jMm vas partial, the culprits boa; the 

of one aagle parish. Theses 
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ciaiif thought discretion the best part of 
ipalour, and sought safety ia retreat. A 
cruel chief would have inflicted the wofrt 
of punbhments— banbhment from the 
bounds of his clan, which/ indeed, fell 
little bhort of the curse of Kehanm, for- 
cing the fugitives to wander about, vain- 
ly sec-king rest, and wishing in vain for 
death, as a refuge from calamity. 

This good laird, however, set bounds 
to his wrath, yet made their punishment 
Mcvcre and exemplaiy. He appeared 
himself, with all the population of the 



three adjacent parishes^ at the parish 
church of the offenders, where they were 
all by order convened* After divine ser- 
vice, they were ail marched three times 
round the church, in presence of their 
offended leader and his assembled clan. 

Each individual, on coming out of the 

church-door,, was obliged to draw out 

Kis tongue with bis fingers, and then cry 

audibly,." Sheit ua blaether heich,"— 

** This is the poltroon who fled," and to 

repeat it at every comer of the church. 

After this procession of ignominy, no 

other punishment was inflicted, except 

that of. being left to guard the district; 

when the rest were called out to battle. 

It. is credibly asserted, that no enemy 

Bas ever seen the back of one of that 

name since. And it is certain, that to 

this day,. it is not safe for any person of 

another name to mention this circum* 

stance in the presence of one of the af- 

fironted clan. 
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Having now endeavoured to illustrate, 
by these details, the position which I had 
laid down, that poetry, social intimacy, 
and social pursuits, with " generous 
" shame," or the honourable sensibility 
to roproach and disgrace, had a great 
share iu softening the manners, and pre- 
serving the morals of the primitive and 
continuous race who form the subject of 
these discussions, — I shall now return 
once more to the primary object of these 
essays, which was, the history of high- 
land superstitions, traced as far as pos- 
sible up to its first causes ; and, as far as 
is compatible with its obscurity, through 
its past and remaining efifects. 

When I venture to insinuate, that su- 
perstition such as theirs, in the twilight 
of knowledge, and in the almost total 
absence of co-ercive power and legal re- 
striction, was a benefit rather than a dis- 
advantage, I have no doubt of exciting 
astonishment and displeasure : Many*. 
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and those very well-intientioned, will be 
ready to adopt the worA of my motto— 

" And do they only stand by ignorance ? 

" Is that their happy state ? 

** The proof of their obedience i|nd their love ?" 

MiLTOlX. 

This plausible objection, and reflection 
en the manner in which the Author of 
our existence deals with his creatures, is 
put into the tnouth of the enemy of mian«- 
kind ; and what he says of our first pa- 
i*ents applies as closely to those to whom 
Kght is but partially revealed, and who 
can only give proof of their obedience 
and their faith by walking humbly in 
the path allotted to them, under a per- 
petual consciousness of the felt presence 
of the Divinity. 

Hcj from whom the wide effulgence 
of light, enjoyed by all among us who 
do not wilfully exclude it, is in a great 
tneasure withheld, has little compara^ 
tively to account for. If bis mind is pi- 
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ously tumed«*-if the leading outlines of 
the doctrines revealed in tlie word of 
life have been distinctly traced upon iU 
—devout, though unregulated feeling, 
will prompt him, ** in the visions of the 
" night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
*' men," to attribute the glimpses of fe« 
licity, or visions of terror that visit his 
slupibers, to some operation of the all* 
controuting Power which he awfully ac- 
knowledges in every good that is be« 
stowed, and in every evil that is permit- 
ted—whose breath he feels propitious in 
the genial gale, and whose voice he hears 
terrific in the passing thunder. 

In this progressive state, when know- 
ledge begins to dawn upon the awakening 
mind, the cherished illusions that threw 
a glow-worm light across the gloom of 
ignorance are not soon or willingly re- 
linquished : When the clouds begin to 
open, and the prospect of that futurity 
for which the soul feels an instinctive 
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longing', to clear up, still the heart vib- 
rates to the wonted tones, still hears, 
the mystic sounds, and sees the mistj 
forms, that first inspired the holy horror 
that shudders on the confines of the 
world unseen* 

All the native sensibilities of the heart 
loeenly alive, without a forming hand to 
give them the proper direction, an&wer^ 
to the undefined breathings that thus cali 
forth its impulses, as the aeolian harp doe? ' 
to the passing breeze* . From such slight 
and varying touches, no regular harmo*^ 
ny can result ; yet who but feels their- 
thrilling influence ? 

*' To the pure, all things are pure," 

To well-intentioned, ignorance, the hum* 

Ue trust, that voices are permitted to 

warn, and visions to chear them in the 

hour of approaching calamity, can scarce 

biei, supposed more than a pardonable pre- - 

sumption, if we reason froija analogy. 

•*^Now» the times of this ignorance 

Q 5. 
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" God winked at." He, whose tender 
mercies are above all his other works, 
may be presumed to cast an eye of com- 
passion on creatures disposed to feel af- 
ter him, if haply they may find him; 
though, like the prophet Elijah, they 
should listen for him in the mighty 
wind, and look for him in the earth- 
quake, and in the fire, before the <^ small 
** still voice" is heard, which speaks peace 
to their hearts. 

Instead of regarding with illiberal and 
unchristian disdain those who were evar 
Tigilant, with prayer and ejaculation, af- 
ter their own manner, to repel evil spi- 
rits, and constantly trembled least by 
presumption they should ofiend Omnipo- 
tence, it becomes us to think who it wa3 
who said, in the infancy of the revela- 
tion of his will, ^< He that is not against 
" us, is for us." 

The cords of love by which unenlight- 
ened souls are drawn towards the Fathet 
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of iheir spirits are to us "Invisible, or dim^ 
^* ly seen ;" but of their existence and ope- 
ration there is no room to doubt. Much 
is granted to us that was withheld from 
those who were but in the noviciate of 
instruction : And how can we be cer- 
tain that the Fatherly compassion that 
watches over all, did not indulge them 
with some privileges withheld from u& ? 
' When the day-star arose with healing 
in bis wings, the lights of prophecy were 
all extinguished among the chosen peO'^ 
pie ; and even among worshipped idols, 

•*-The oracles were dumb, . 
** No voice or hideous hum 
•* Ran through the arched roof, with words deceiving." 

We have no encouragement to at- 
'tempt to be wise beyond, what is writ- 
ten : nor have we any warrant to set 
limits to that wonder-working power 
which confounds the wisdom of the wise, 
by using the most unlikely means to 



•^ 
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bring about the ends he has appointed^ 
and fulfil his gracious purposes. 

But without undervaluing any of the 
high privileges we^enjojr, or the num- 
berless discoveries by which life has bee& 
enriched and adorned ; our comforts mid* 
tiplied; our taste at once refined and 
gratified, and our views extended; we 
may revere the equal dealing of that 
bounteous hand, that allots to every 
state peculiar privileges and enjoyments 
adapted to it. 

We are not entitled by all our varied 
acquisitions to despise that state in which 
the finest emotions of the heart, and the 
most vigorous and vivid paintings of the 
fancy were felt and understood, and 
where generous sentiments, and regu- 
lated affections so fenproved the m<»til 
sense, that shame was punishment, and 
praise reward. Their gratifications, like 
their knowledge, lay within narrower 
bounds, but from their seldom occur- 



MBce had a more poignant relish. Their 
dangers^ their strati^ms^ jM-ecautions, 
mod exigencies^ while they exercised 
invention, and sharpened sagacity, pre- 
wmted the ftionotony of life» which is 
the dieeast of high civilization^ that 
disease for which, so many vain fantas- 
tic remedies are sought, while change of 
place, the grand remedy^ proves often 
tmly change of pain* 

The tery terror of visionary forms, 
and unearthly voices, had to them some* 
thing soothing and elevating. It spoke 
to them audibly of an hereafter ; and 
while it kept alive their sorrow for the 
departed^ kept also awajce those attach- 
ments, which meliorate and dignify the 
character capaUe of forming them. 

Tbeir devotional feelings were so habi- 
tually blended with these airy imagina* 
tkms, and in some instances prompted 
by them, that on all occcasions faith ap- 
peared to them the great anchor of the 
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soul, becanse it was onlf in their 'OfiB- 
nion, the most unlimited confidence in 
the Divine protection, that could evade 
liie power of permitted agents of eviJ, or 
support' their souls under the secretHbciP- 
rorg which the dread of their visitations- 
produced. 

<< To the upright, light shall arise . ia 
«* darkness ;" and to the sincere and well* 
intentioned, light is shewn in a manner 
of which we can have no comprehenision ; 
in various instances of which * we can 
only judge by the effects. It is a soothi^ 
ing reflection, considering how very few 
enjoy all the invaluable advantages of 
hig'h mental culture, and deep and clear 
views on subjects the most important to 
a human being, that others less favoured^ 
are not forsaken of mercy, nor entirely 
wretched. 

It must be very pleasing to a benevofc 
lent, and very satisfactory to a pious 
mind, to find, thiit the ouward path that 
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leadis to mental improyement and higtl 
civilization, is not entirely dark and 
cdieerless. 

We regard with pleasure the sports 
of infancy, because they belong to that 
itateresting age. We know that the 
house built of twigs and sticks at the 
Bide of the brook, will not afford warmth 
or shelter; and we should despise the 
grown person who should so employ 
himself* Yet the very operation which 
in an adult, would seem a proof of hope- 
less imbecility, we should consider as an 
indication of ingenious activity in a child. 

As I observed before, all nations have 
their childhood ; and till they arrive at 
the stage of adolescence, that blended 
effort of the affections and the imagina^ 
tion, which pursues the shades of the de- 
parted ; or like a prisoned bird, beats with 
restless impatience the boundaries that 
confine it, and struggles with instinctive 
ardour for liberty to range the wilds of 
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space ; that blind eagerness to - know 
more of the future and invisible, which 
surrenders up the powerful and ardent*, 
mind, to so many weak illusions in the 
state under consideration — is no more, the 
subject of contemptuous ridicule, than, 
these imitative sports of our children^ from . 
which we draw a pleasing presage. or 
their future capacity.. They have not: 
strength or intelligence to work, yet we 
should be sorry to see them in a torpid; 
and inactive state. We think the. bene- 
fit they derive from mental and corpo? * ' 
real exercise, a full compensation for* 
some of those errors in opinion, and some^* 
of those mischances in action which : 
may be easily repaired, and produce no ^ 
lasting effects; though parental affection-: 
renders it necessary for us in cases of: 
obstinate continuance in error, or deter-^ 
mined disobedience to a known com*«. 
mand, to inflict correction "where it may^t 
be required. 
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In the progressive »tate to which I 
alhide, imagination becomes in many in* 
stances the predominant faculty. This> 
while it mast needs be productive of 
many delusions, is a spring of energy, 
perhaps required in a state, where pro- 
found reflection, and deep disquisition 
could be of little use. The tree musHfc 
blossom before it can produce fimit ; and 
an abundance of blossom is a happy 
prognostic of its fertility. 

The sports of imagination in this stage 
of progression, are the recreations of the 
intellect, that exercise its powers and 
indicate its approach towards maturity. 

One of the most pleasing speculations 
in which the unhardened and unsophis- 
ticated mind can indulge, is that of tra- 
cing the bountiful and wise disposition 
of things, by which, in every State where 
intelligence is excited, and m(n*al order 
in any measure preserved, there is a de- 
gi:ee of happiness, at least enjoyment. 
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commensurate to the portion of k 
ledge acquired, or of mild affectioni 
titrated. This is as equal to the f 
ttp of their capacities for enjoymen 
all that science and refinement cai 
ford for ours. I speak of them in- 
relative state, compared with other 
tient beings ; further, we are not 
ranted to explore. 

We have many sources not of k 
ledge only, but of refined enjoyment 
to us, that are withheld not only 
many othernations, but from by fa 
greatest number of individuals ai 
ourselves. Doubtless, many of thet 
dividuals^ and even some of these ne 
benefit in some measure by our dis 
ries and attainments ; and it is eq 
certain, that now,, when we have 
enabled to create and supply so i 
new wants, we should be very misei 
.should these tastes and appetites 
tinue, and the means of their grat 
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tian be withheld ; yet, liie prevailing 
. habit of considering all who are not ar- 
rived at a high state of culture, as wretch- 
ed outcasts from the Divine favour, with 
out intelligence or the capacity for eh^ 
jojnnent, will not, upon examination, be 
found very wise, or very .pious. 

He who manages a war-hqrse with 
grace and agility, is not often found to 
lament or despise his former self, at the 
period when he bestrode a stick with 
equal self-complacency, and indeed more 
lively delight. The gallant admiral^ 
who sways the subject seas, and carries 
the British thunders farther than imagi- 
nation once dared to wander, still loves* 
when reposing beneath his laurels, to re- 
collect the little imitative model which 
he longed to launch in, his father's pond, 
and which first waked in his mind the 
phantom of naval glory. 

Why then should we collectively dcr 
spise> and endeavour ^to degrade, what 
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flU»; i«70vjt£M9£ xmxd faidi m oigecli. 

«^>^i^ k'ipji^ iaft^Sa^Bxit regards iridk 

W^ can Lare oo coDecore reco H ee* 
tkfm^'^'w^ ib^ with illiberal disdain Ac 
A^tu:\i^uj rif thoBe who arc far sh«t of. 
n% in ihtf? jn-fpf^e^s of unproveiiient ; bat 
w#* <lo not, cannot feel the peculiar en- 
^nyttti'uin iff n\u:h a state — the aUeria-- 
iiiitid find f'oinponsations allotted to tfaeiB^. 
«iiy niiir«» tlinn wo ran feel the transp(»rt 
oC II f'iitlffl nt finding n bird's nest, or- 
M|Mitif{lnfc, •*«>»• tho first time, over a brook 
whioli Imd boon the wonted boundary of.; 
\\\n o\f'urNion»» 

lNti»n ix nmdo to mourn ; hut he is also, 
Wrtdo \ss find tvnsolntion : He is made 
us hwHw ; biH ho 19 «l>o made to oijoj. . 
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Td cvciy stage, and to ertry mocte of 
ienstence, something is given to make 
thai existence tolerable, and, to a o^* 
^tain degree, deinrable. Apathy, the moti 
witable alloUnent for his condition, is 
Ipiven to the roaming savage, sunk near<* 
ly to brutality. Those more advanced, 
find delight in the exertions by which 
they procure their precarious subsistence^ 
IS well as in the ingenious devices by 
which their ornaments, and a few com* 
forts, are supplied. 

That the chace, in which so much of 
Iheir lives are passed, affords very high 
enjoyments to minds of a certain cast, is 
obvious, from the gust with which mo* 
narchs and nobles, who do not require 
to kill that they may eat, and to whom 
every source of refined pleasure is open, 
return to this primitive amusement. 

To those who are become a social and 
intelligent people, who have sufficient 
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agriculture to fix them to a home. With 
all its endearing localitiesi, and sufficient 
range of grazing to afford them much of 
the yariety and leisure which belong to 
the pastoral state ; who have enough re* 
maining (rf the chase to preserve the vi- 
gour, 'dexterity, and independence of the 
sylvan life ;— -to those who, added to aH 
this, feel the deep consciousness of im- 
uibrtality, the horror of secret guilt, and 
the excited power of imagination, derived 
from primitive superstition — the shadow 
of better things to come : — To such be- 
ings, I say, life was not that stagnant 
pool, that melancholy blank, which the 
pride of science is apt to suppose it 
The dews of heaven fall as softly, and 
the rising sun shines as sweetly, on the 
budding branches of intellect, as on those 
bending under the richest fruits of im- 
provement. The last, no doubt, are more 
to be valued ; but the contemplation of 
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is not less pleasing to the grateful 
intelligent soul, wflling to trace 
acknowledge the divine beneficence 
gh every stage of progressive ^xist** 



ESSAY IX. 



ytofff€S8 of ike PaculHes in the n^aaey cf 'Knom 
ledge.^'^Imagination Jirst predommant, uni itt* 
4erly suhdued,''^Ravings of Absurdity rud the n0» 
fural effervescence of higfi'Tvrought Enthuncum^ 
hut of an ar^fidal attempt to daseie imtt Urn 
Glaring, and astonish wiih the Marv elk m s j'^ 
Power of the Affections.-^Danger of their etKqHh 
rating in the heated atmosphere of general Sod^ 
ty,f^Ikinger and difficulty of pouring Lighi to 
"suddenly on weak and unpractised organs ; and 
of removing suddenly the aborigine of the ilfoiM* 
tains to a kind of civic estabUshment.^^MiUtarf 
propensities of the Highlander s.^-^S^^'-demal am 
Home feelings. '^Singular fortitude of certain 
Victims to Principle.^^Popularity of a laUig i> 
ceased Chief Sfc. 



^ But know, that In the sodi 
<' Are many lesser faculties^ that serve 
'* Reason as chief: among these, Fancy iiekt 
•< Her office holds." 

I DO not mean to infer from fill tliat li&d 
been s&id, that the appearance of spirits 
hctualLy was permitted in those dark ageih 
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E would only suppose, that if those whom 
the light of revelation had not reached, 
3r those among whom only a faint, im* 
perfect glimmering of the truth had ap- 
peared ;•— if such, I say, actuated by the 
powerful enthusiasm I have described, 
originating in feelings only blameable in 
tfaeir excess, indulged that belief, nothing 
particularly impious or unscriptural could, 
under such circumstances, attach to such 
anr opinion. 

Great allowance seems to have been 
made for the errors of weU-inteiitioned 
ignorance in early times. 

The most remarkable event in the his* 
tory of the human mind is the commence* 
ment of the reign of reason, which claims 
superiority by ri^t of conquest over the 
combined powers of feeling and imagina-- 
tion, which long and stubbornly resist 
the despotism of this austere sovereign^ 
When at length their united powers 
yield to his sole dominion, the conquest 

VOL. IF. D 
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IS) like that which a small number df 
welUa lined and disciplined troops have 
so often achieved over numerous and 
splendid hosts of brave, but untau^ 
barbarians ; where the victor, possess!]^ 
much less power than the vanquished, 
derives bis success from his superior skill 
in concentrating and wielding the fom 
Df which he is possessed. 

Yet all power, however achteved, when 
-stretched beyond its due bounds, becomes 
tyranny ; and all tyranny proves finally 
as fatal to the oppressor as to the op- 
pressed. While feeling and imagmatioD 
continue to be the lawful subjects of reap 
son, like other subjects, they are sources 
of wealth and power to their ruler : but 
w hen tliey become slaves, they are, like 
other (iluves, spiritless and impoverished, 
without energy or volition-~useless or 
dangerous to their master in all eme^ 
gcncies. This revolution, at some time 
or other, takes place in every mind pes ^ 
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*ssfc4 of powers in any degree vigorous^ 
And ia «^ nteasure cultivated^ 
' • Wtot hiq^ns to individuals also hap- 
ptoli4ki ifations-; and it is because we do 
mbt ^ wink Bt «the times of this igno* 
*Mn«ce;* «nd^ gradifally and gently en* 
V^tM ttem/ without pouring derision 

w 

VM 'Oieii' notions and manners, that we 

have ao little success in our attempts to 

vnligbteft and improve^ 
'Haw 'many uncivilized nations have 

^^er bowed to our yoke, or melted in- 
to helpless sloth and feebleness, from the 
inAuence of our enervating customs and 
cont£^ous vices I 

Our endeavour to root out their pre- 
judices, and perhaps salutary habits, be- 
fore any thing better has been planted 
in Ibeit lAead, is one of many reasons 
why our instructions produce so little 
^ect, ^ven where we are actuated witfc 
« iHBcere desire to do good^ 
Far be it from us to suppose thd statb 
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I liave been describing preferable to, or 
by any means so desirable as entire cxn- 
lization. It is, however, most desirvUeb 
that some rule of life, some system of 
conduct, and motive of action, should be 
clearly explained, and fully established, 
before the dim lights and imperfect nor 
tions of moral order, without wfaicb M 
society could exist, shall be exploded. 
It would be most absurd to compare such 
a state with that of complete improve- 
ment. I would only truly observe, ^titA 
in many instances it is not so wretdhed 
as the pride of science, and the fas|idi« 
ousness of polished taste suppose it. 

Since our gardens have been filled 
with exotics, many wholesome herbs hay^ 
been expelled from them ; and since 931 
our faculties have become subject to an 
elaborate and artificial cultivation, the 
luxuriance of some wild and vigoro^U 
shoots of mental energy have been 8uth 
tlued. 
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The light which these discussions 
throw upon the progress of mind raise 
them above the nature of mere idly 
curious. speculation. True it is, and of 
verity^ that mankind cannot be all at 
once enlightened and polished. 

One must have known very much of 
the uninformed of other countries, and 
of the less instructed among ourselves, 
to know how much, and how little man 
can do m the more primitive state of so- 
tiety >— 4iow far sagacity and habit cau 
carry him, how justly he can feel, how 
nobly he can imagine, how quickly ap- 
I ]n^end, and how vigorously act. 

But it is equally difficult for us to 
conceive how difficult it is to lead the 
mind in this state through any process 
of abstract reasoning, or even to light 
it up with one of those many ideas which 
we have so long and often talked of, 
that they seem easy and familiar to us, 
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though in fact few of us have ever in- 
vestigated them. 

There is a long and dreary tract ta 
be past over, through wide desarts of In- 
tellectual barrenness, before any collec- 
tive body can reach " the green abodes**^ 
of enlightened science. Let us pity their 
tar^ and unequal progress. Thdtfgli 
the wells that refesh^ and the carevan«< 
saries which 'shelter tbem on thfelr #iy 
be scanty and inadequate, let us 6irt/'ft| 
the abundance of our philosophical ptSde^ 
fill up the one, or demolish the othefx 
till we have supplied better resources in 
their stead. 

To drop the metaphor, let ushot abo* 
lish the customary powers of imagine* 
tion and feeling, however grotesquely 
exerted, till we have established those 
of reason and religion. To conid honiiB 
to our own mountaineers, as they have 
been in the past ages, and, in some iii^ 
stances, still rqmain, au ignorant en- 
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t&usiast must suffer gi*eat degi*adatioa 
by being sunk into au igiK>rant scnsuaU 
i»t. 

If we were to reason these ignorant^' 
but wieU-tneaning beings, out of the be-^ 
lief of those voices that echoed back the- 
whimpers of conscience^ and these dim- 
see^, ifevms that spoke of immortality: 
If -itre cQuld do this, before their fedulties 
wi^Kso'imj^ved^as to b^ ^qital t6 tte? 
Mc^idn of abstracted truths, ^^^wIhI^ 
**-th«y'-yet saw men as trees walking^** 
what wodld be the consequence ? They 
woakl'he robbed of that gratefiil and 
dusky dawn which precedes the rising 
sun, and left to wander in forlorn dark 
ness,. where they might lose their way,, 
before any one took the trouble to lead 
^lem aright 

^ TM mistake into which the teachers of 
civility, and in some instances, those of 
religion, have fallen, is a desire of gather- 
ing fruits before they are ripe. 
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mcnts. We can, when we become f&ttr 
clear-sighted, only love what is higbly 
excellent. That, however, from its rerj 
nature is more the objeet of respect and 
Admiration than familiar fondness. - 

Cultivation, carried to the utmost^ has< 
furnished us with a microscope wliacb 
shews too clearly the smallest btemifih^ 
even of those we love. With the aid of 
{his dear-bought optical glas«, we ac- 
quire the same unlucky accuracy of fl^ 
sion, which GuIliveF found so adv^tse iof 
admiration among the beauties of the 
court of Brobdignag. To. borrow an ex- 
pression of simple energy irom the most, 
energetic of poetff, we cannot •* love ao' 
" kindly," * because we cannot " love tfo^ 
^ blindly,'* as before we were enlightened*. 



ii' 



* " Had we never loved so kindly, 
•• Had we never loved so blindly, 
'* Never met, or never paited, 
^ We had not been broken-hearted." 



Bvfti^. 
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Enthusiasm, the rainbow of a cloudy 
state, yamshes with the mists which sup- 
ported it ; and we are scarcely grateful . 
to the diffusive light which robs us of 
the fair illusion. Reason^ now usurping 
tiie power of imagination without either ' 
its weakness or its strength, sallies forth 
on the: cobweb wings of metaphysical re- 
search,^ into the future axid invisible. Dis- 
daining the aid of the eternal lamp of re- 
velation^ it vacillates between the dim 
ittid dreary regions of doubtful suspense, . 
8tid the cloud-f(Hined perspective of vain 
oonjeeture. 

. If we could suppose an individual ad- 
vanced from total ignorance to that dawn 
of mtelligence which most dierishes en- 
tiiusiasm,^ could -we suppose him from 
thence to rise in a ^ gradual scale of pro- 
gression to that self-deludiiig plenitude 
ef intelligence, which should induce him 
to refuse all external aid, and rely en- 
tirely on his own powers for the ^soo- 
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very of truths surely we humble belieters 
are warranted to consider the last state 
of that manj as worse than the first. 

We use a common metaphor to ex- 
press a due exercise of the judgment, and 
commensurate application of the intelleo- 
tual powers. 

Such a one has a well-balanced mind. 
What is a well-balanced mind? Not 
surely that in which one predominating 
faculty utterly subdues, and entirely 
starves the rest. No, it must needs be 
that in which the controlling power slto 
paramount, yet leaves sufficient liberty 
and strength to his kindred subjects to 
perform the tasks origmally assigned to 
them. The childhood of nations is long» 
and their advancement to maturity vay 
slow indeed, when left to the conmiOQ 
process.. Yet man acts with vigciar 
long before he argues with precision ; and 
when he becomes wise beyond what is 
written, a mere sophist, his vigour de- 
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He sees through his metaphysical 
glasses all things stript of the forms and 
colours which make them desirable ob- 
jects of pursuit. He talks indeed of 
** fatet£areknowledgeyandfree-wiU»" but 
he merely talks as old men grow garm* 
lous^ when they become feeble^and slotb- 
iul. . In this state of artificial senillity, to 
which the mind attaina by .trusting, too 
much ^ to . itft own. . powers, . nothing is 
BO much deq)iscd^ nay, detested, as the 
honesf^ and harmless visions . of thie 
UDenlightened. . To those, thua <v blast* 
^«d with, ezcesa of-Ught," ignorance 
appears so great a defect, or rather crime, 
that^. they seem totally? unconscious pf 
that portion: of celestial fire, that spark 
of vital energy which slumbers in many 
wm uncultured breast, and Wants but a 
fltvouring breeze to blow it into flame. 
Their prejudice against prejudices is so 
Strong, th^ they will allow no one, jbo 
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believe any thing without tlie evidence" 
of his senses, but their own assertions. , 
The antipathy with which the over-in- 
formed; regard the under-informed, and 
the fear tinctured with dislike with which', 
the latter contemplate the former, in its . 
^nature and effects most resembles that 
mutual repulsion which subsists between 
those who have no claim to distifictioii, . 
but the single one arising from the pos- 
session of wealth \ and those whose cliaims 
are so noany and so manifest, that they 
attain pre-eminence and considefatikMi 
without it. Ycit among the many witty,, 
and many learned, who regard with tfttr 
preme contempt 

<* Those to whom the world unknown 
** With ail its shadowy shapes is shcwn^" 

some may be found, who can accredit 
or create very strange voices and appeair- 
ances of their own, when it happens to- 
suit their system : Of these many instan* 
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ee» inigiit bcr igiwoL ^ The eonchisimi 
dPMm ^fkaok the kiebfiafekm <)f s^^oik 
jBdeif t knowledge^ teiidd pretty ittuch tA 
the imde'potot wiit& '^at iiif^red> fr6lii 
ibe : dekisiofis of tgnorsufice. Forv- of 
the xnfM uhseeii^ we kkw«r iiothhig hut 
what we are toliiyiind he who does ncjt . 
brti^e» in- th6 «)iil3r intelllg«tice Afforded 
iwMM^te^equclfjr.igqioran tboo^ tiA 
•foiiif btoncSeas. Vrom all tMsit ^ 
peah^tiiatlkiutiible trust in the tnortb^ n- 
▼ealed to us and full oonfidetice hi i&t 
^ine detection ia the enly certain re- 
inedjr ibr the ddustoxii of the imaginiu 

; Infidelity is no protection* Those 
who slight or disbelieve revelatibti have 
not been exeitipted .from meeting with 
things supernatural and as incomprehen- 
sible in their tend^^'as :tfae most vul- 
gar visions of the mbat ignorant peasant. 
Witness the joimger Lord Lyttleton's^ 
&tory of the mTsteripus hnnter^ or if the 
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Inters ascribed to him, sbmild he i^ven 
up as apociTphal, still the vision by whidi 
his- approaching death waa araiouiicedL 
remains upon record uncontradicted. ^ 

Of the general belief .which {ureraifed 
even in fashicmable circles of this last apt 
parition, I $hall say little^. either as to its. 
existencei or its^: effects ; because tbMs 
who do« or do^not believe in. revealed xe» 
ligion, • might be from-diffa^t motivcf, 
equally concerned to. establish or destroy 
the evidence of tibci fact. . 

But , there . is '.a most extraordinaif 
ckdm- on our cveduUty advanced hjr a cot- 
temporary nobleman whose literary re^ 
putation is better established than that of 
his orthodoxy,' and- who indeed mentionB 
every . sutyect of that^nature .with great 
levity, when he mentions it at all. 

In his life (tf Lord Herbert of Cherburji^ 
the most accomplished unbeliever of hb 
day, he records a testimony against reve* 
Jfttion of a very singular ^tui^ > 
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It sedms this learned and gallant per- 
son <* by observation^ travel, and deep 
<< thought,'' had discovered that the be- 
Kef of revelation was merely a proof of 
the credulity of weak well-meaning peo^ 
pie, and far below one who was at once 
on accomplished chevalier, a nobleman, 
and a philosojdier. 

He had at the time, the merit of ori- 
ginality, and his opinions were bright in 
M the gloss of novelty: Yet thinking 
probably that opinions pleasing and suit- 
able to such exalted and informed per- 
sons as himself, might not be so perfect- 
ly convenient for the vulgar, who were 
accustomed to support themselves under 
hardships and privations with the belief 
which he had relinquished, his lordship 
appears to have felt some humane qualms 
dboat dinainishing the few comforts of 
those whose hope is not of this world, by 
publishing his opinions. He prayed 
however for direction, what to do in this* 
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very difficult case : A case which admit- 
ted of no alternative. 

^^ ^ • 

Either Lord Cherbury's sublime dis- 
covery must have rested with himself^ 
nnd the applause due to such exalted, 
wisdom and profound knowledge be loist,. 
on a very great number of good well- 
meaning people, who were going quietly, 
on as they thought in their hearen-ward 
path, must be plunged in dOubt and" 
darkness, and robbed of their best txmsxh 
lation. Now, who ever heard of so con- 
siderate and humane a sceptic as Lmd: 
Cherbury. He first hesitated between 
the gratifying his own vanity, as leader 
of a sect, and the consequences which 
might result from it to others, and then 
actually prayed for direction : Nay, mori^. 
he did not pray in vain, for his historinii . 
tells us, that a voice was distinctly heard, . 
encouraging, and even authorizing him 
to proceed. The noble historian of th^ 
noble unbeliever relates this calmly» witit- 
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Kttte or no comment^ and does not by 
any ttKans insinuate rididiiie. Yet if. 
Wickliffe^ or Luther, or even John Knax^- 
iil^ho certainly had alf 'abundance of eii^- 
thfusiaflm, and were not sparing of prayct 
and Aipplication^ if any of these zealous; 
reformers had- set up a pretension to 
liavrng prayed so efficaciously, the sneer 
«f contempt, and the smile of ridicufer 
Wimld n«ver hare had sn end amcmg 
* WhV oracles.** 

* it 4nky fee objected ag^net what was 
f(ynMrlj adt^ed of ttie pc^drs of nn*- 
gSitafclob d9ddpi][^ In tke atm^here of 
metaphysics, that the imagimfUiion 6t 
these learned sceptics was abundantly ac- 
tive : But this affprds only an additional 
proof of the propensity we all have to 
grope in the dark^-a^er the faiddeti things 
of fbturity, whether Hght is withheld 
ftom us,^ ctr whether^ wd do^ our eyei^ 
agaiost *it! Whether ^we find ori make 
Uie darkQeBs that surraunda os^ still the 
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appetite for the wonderful and invisible 
continues, and still, if we have not attain- 
ed, or have rejected the intelligence 
given to gratify this craving appetite of 
the soul, we walk in a vain shadow, and 
disquiet ourselves in vain, with wild Qlur 
sions or fruitless enquiries. 

The native operations of fancy are 
checked by the rigid sovereignty of rea» 
son in its approaches to supremacy. But 
when speculation wanders without com^ 
pass or pilot on a voyage of discovery 
in the world of intellect, it is apt to bt^ 
rive at that region first discovered \fj 
the arch-fiend, 

•* Where xuHun teeeds 
'* Perverse, all monstretiey all prodigioixf things." 

Besides this wonder-working power o£ 
perverted imagination, when natural en- 
thusiasm has been long extinguished^ 
there is an exaggerated imitation, or ra- 
ther caricature of it, by whiph poets and 
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orators endeavour to vapply the defects 
of genius, and the want of judgment. 

Nothing however can less resemble 
real enthusiasm, than this tawdry and 
inflated substitute. There is a certain 
di^pree of simi^icity essential to veal en- 
tbusiasm without which it cannot exists 
Aaf one who sees things as they really 
are, is no enthusiast. It is the very na- 
ture of enthusiasm to throw its own 
liright hues on the object it contemplates, 
to exalt their properties, and enlarge 
their dimensions. But enthusiasm nei- 
ther distOF^A nor is conscious of magni- 
fying. 

Ever willingly deceived, yet never wil- 
lingly deceiving, its creations, evanescent 
as dreams, still bear proportion and re- 
semblance to these realities which tog- 
jrested them. 

There is nothing so revolting to good 

..taste, aa affected or artificial enthusiasm, 

unless indeed it be studied attempts at 
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fcumoiir, or rather the imitation of what 
is in its very nature inimitable^ Wlio does 
not loath imitations of Ossian, op imita- 
tions of Sterne ? nf-^.A .i^A^ *^ .\-^/'\^ 

Though such should'be *' passinj^ ftir" 
of their kiiidi they only serve l^ reifiiiid 
ys « who passed that passing feir;*^' We 
do not look with much complacence. On'* 
painted rainbow, nol* can we suppose M, 
attempt at representing tfee aurora bo*- 
realis, could be attended with much so^ 
tjess. - 

The real poet, in the most advanced 
"^tate of society, unless his ■ mind is cor- 
rupted by bad taste and the affectation 
of singularity, is still an enthusiast. 

How then does this highly gifted 
being escape to the' chilling contagion of 
Uie world, and' preserve this charm of 
existence in its pristine • freshness^ in 
spite of the blasting influence of courts^ 
colleges, and cotteries, iiot to inentioil 
«tll the public walks of men ? 
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True genius is modest, Careless, and 
simple. The man of genius lives in a 
world of his own, inhabited by the fair 
creation c^ his fancy. 

Natur-e is the object of his silent ado- 
rations* . She is the Egeria whom he 
seeks in the shades of privacy-^— whose 
counsels direct, and whose snules delight 
him. 

She is the protecting godde^, whose 
iqateraal care provides her offspring with 
BB invulnerable shield, rich in a thousand 
Mulptured forms efface and beauty. 

To speak wijbhout a metaphor, it is 
Ibe simplicity of his character, and his 
high delight in natural feelings and na- 
tural objects — the privacy and silence in 
which he indulges his pursuits, and his 
total indifierence, both to the glare and 
bttstle 'if( Ufe, and the labour of abstruse 
speculation, that preserve thatenthusi* 
asib which only co-exists with simpli 
*ilgr\ 
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Imagination, long deposed from its 0- 
riginal station 7n the mind, can no doubt 
be awakened, and pressed into the seN 
vice of talent ; but then it is merely for 
the purpose of gilding and making arti« 
ficial flowers, thrown together in prola- 
sion, without freshness or fragrancei«-« 
heap of glaring and elaborate ornaments, 
which soon fatigue the eye, and never 
gratify the unsophisticated taste. 

The full lustre of the meridian sun 
scarce recompences us for the glittering 
dew-drops, that gave to every tree ftesh 
beauty, and fragrance to every plant and 
flower, when his first beams broke througk 
the grey veil of early dawn. 

Thus we look back to the prknitife 
poetry of early days with a complacency 
not easily acccninted for, otherwise than 
from the light of enthunasmj with which 
its imperfect form was invested. Exoqii 
kt. Uie case of legendary tales, which it 
was the duty of bards to recite^ and the 
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Ineide of chieftains to preserve, no pbetrf 
could be transmitted down among an il*^ 
literate people^ but that which contained 
Within itself this vivifying principle. 

Much indifferent poetry must needs 
be borin, where every one sung whatever 
grieved, delighted^ or astonished him, 
without having the fear of criticism before 
his eyesv But the feebler offspring of 
the mind was not, as with us, cherished 
with peculiar fondness by the parent^ 
hat left to perish in infancy; like the 
tfther defoiined and puliy children of sa-^ 
Vages* 

Hence there is A tone of peculiar vi^ 
gour and animation in what remains of 
the ancient Gaelic poetry, calculated to 
boorish that enthusiasm, from which its 
^existence was derived. There was also 
U kind of touching, though shadowy so^ 
lemnity, which added to its power. 

This was originally derived from the 
laperstitions so dear to the untutored 

vou lU E 



fancy, and greatly heightened by the 
deep impression of immortality, sensibly 
conveyed to the mind by the imagined 
return of the departed, " whose soii|^ 
" was of other worlds.*' 

The lofty visions that shew man im- 
perishable, and still connected by links' 
of tender recollection with those once 
loved or esteemed, have in thenfi some* 
thing, not only interesting, but aggran- 
<lizing. 

Where the mind was deeply, though 
•not clearly impressed with the sense rf 
immortality, every thing connected with 
a being that ceased not to exist, assumed 
importance. 

The image once dear and pleasing, be* 
came awful and impressive, when it was 
supposed, from the passing cloud or ra- 
pid whirlwind, to look wfth kindness on 
those who mourned its departure. 

To those, then, who had no deep-felt 
apprehension of futurity, the path of the 
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cleparted was but as that of a meteor, 
hurrying past with ^transient brightness. 
With the fond enthusiast, who listen- 
ed for the whispers of the passing spirit, 
and caught short glimpses of the* dim- 
seen form, it was far otherwise. They 
thought of the sacred dead as we do of 
a benignant planet, which, though be- 
yond ouip reach, still sheds sweet influ- 
ence over us. 

One general result of the solemn re- 
veries thus suggested, was, a familiarity 
with death, of which we can scarce form 
an idea. 

We avoid speaking of the dead, to 
save our feelings. They speak of them 
intimately, to indulge theirs. 

We consider it as shocking, coarse, 
and unfeeling, to speak to any one of his 
own death, or anticipate what shall be 
done, when that which necessarily hap- 
pens to all men happens to him. On 

the contrary, the highlanders, to this 

£ 2 
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^ay, speak very frequently aad fam 
ly of their own deatK and that of 
friends. When I say famiiiarfyj 
not mean to imply levity or careless 
They speak with solemnity, but not 

) horror. It does not seem to aw 
f gloomy images with them, but thoa 

( « calm and chastened awe. 

Indeed, in some instances, they s 
^f it cheerfully, yet usually aroidiD| 
«xact term by which death is dc« 
in their language. It is always sfaM 
ed out under the terms of repose, 
elusion, finishing, or some more cin 
jocutory mode of expression, 5ut 
belongs not to a wish to avoid the i 
tion of death, but to the figurative ! 
<tf speech common to all primitive 
guages, and almost invariably u»e( 
J)oetry in every language, 

A highlander, in every other inst 
mngulary <:autious of grating your ■ 
ings, or alarming your fears, will 
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grarcljr ask you where you mean to be^ 
feuried ; or whether you would not prefer 
mch a place of abode» as being nearer 
tibe cementery of your ancestors. 

This familiarity » as far as it is regard- 
ed merely as the mode in-which sentient 
teinga pass from- one form of existence 
to another^ iat the result,, partly of their 
vooted superstitions^, and* in some mea^- 
wre»Q£ their peculiarly warm affections. 
Th^ hftve been so habituated to be- 

/ lifivey that no ties are broken by deaths. 

; except, that, which holds together the 
undying spirk^. and its perishing associ- 
ate^ tiiat they feel, the continued exists- 
eiiceji not- merely as an article of pious 
fiwitii, or rational belief, but with that 
sensibfe conviction with which we think 
of the. moon. and stars, meteors and 
clouds, which, though out of our reach, 
are yet obvious to our senses. 

That strong affection,, and detach- 
i|i€0>t from, the hurrying varieties of theJ 
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busy world, led them to dwell with 
unwearied minuteness on all the say- 
ings and actions of the departed, as 
we do on those of people that we nei- 
ther love nor esteem, merely because 
they are bustling on the stage of life, or 
conspicuous in the ranks of fashion. 
Thus preserved by the ardent spirit of 
fond attachment, every thing that re- 
lates to the departed, instead of sinkuig 
into sudden oblivion, derives importance, 
and is in a manner hallowed to memory 
by their departure. 

There, every man in the least distin- 
guished for eloquence or ability, had bin 
Boswells and his Thrules, who here trea^ 
sured up his sentences, and, without the 
stimulus of vanity, transmitted his cha^ 
racter whole and entire, only softened 
by the lenient hand of friendship. ^ » 

They do not feel death entirely as 
" a wrench from all we love — from all 
" we are ;" conscious as they are, that 
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they wiir continue to live in the songs; 
the conversation, the dreams and medi- 
tations of all whom they loved on earth. 

This seemingly close alliance between 
the living and the dead certainly cannot . 
disarm futurity of its terrors to a guilty 
conscienceN; but physical terrors — the 
mere sinking and shuddering of the 
mind at death, considered as the priva- 
tion of life, and final separation from alt . 
tiiat made life desirable, are thus dimi- 
nished. 

This deep and sensible feeling of ini- 
mortality-^this intimate link by which- 
imagination connected the dead with the 
living, . accounts for the calmness with . 
which a peculiarly sensitive and affec- 
tionate people speak of their own death, . 
and:that.of those dearest to them while; 
here. - 

It is this untamed, nay, exalted power . 
of imagination, that so often summons 
the departed to visit their slumbers, " to- 
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^* speak of other worlds/* and to advhiii 
and comfort them. 

No people mourn more deeply over 
the tem})orary separation, as they appre« 
hen4 it to be ; but then the fond and 
constant dwelling on the worth, the ta^ 
]ents, tl^ words, and eren the looks e£ 
the deceased, mingles, in tinier ^ the jof 
^^ of grief with the sorrow^ wbich^ is. ick. 
lieve^ bj c^nrnwinication. 

Here tile mourning muso^ wilt aAwaurs. 
** fit audience find," and those not few : 
the whole qtan, listing with eogev in*^ 
terest to the most minute uiecdote^ and 
holding sacred all the memarxUnlm ^amii 
grief and affection haye preserved, 

A man, well known to the writer of 
these pages, was remarkable for bis fi^ 
Hal affection, even among the sons ai^^ 
daughters of the mountains, so distin^ 
guished for that branch* of piety^ 

His mother being a widow, and bav^ 
^ng B, numenous family, who had all mar^ 
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iried very early ,^ he continued to live sfn-.- 
gle, that he might the more sedulously 
aittend to her comfcHi;, and watched over 
lier declining years with the tenderest- 
care. 

On her birth-day, he always collected ^ 
Ms iNTothers and sisters, and all their fa- 
uyies^ to a sort of kindly feast, and, in 
eonclusion, gave a toast, not easy to 
translate from this emphatic language 
without circumlocution : ^* An easy and 
*^ decorous departure to my mother,** 
conies nearest it. . 

Tlus toast, which would shake the^ 
tterves of fashionable delicacy, was re-- 
ceived^with. great applause : the old wo- - 
m^rn^ remarking^ that God had always^ - 
iMeeagood to her, and she hoped she^ 
should die as decently as she had lived ; . 
£»r it b here thought of the utmost con^ - 
sequence to die decently* 

The ritual of decorous departure, and - 
of behaviour to be observed by the fi4endiu> 
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of the dying, on that solemn occasion be- 
being fully established, nothing is more 
common than to take a solemn leave of. 
old people^ as if they were going on a 
journey, and pretty much in the same 
terms. 

People frequently send conditional 
niessages to the departed : " If you are 
" permitted, tell my dear brother, that 
" I have merely endured the world since 
" he left it ; and that I have been very 
" kind to every creature he used to che- 
** rish, for his sake." 

I have, indeed, heard a person of a 
very enlightened mind seriously give a 
message to an aged person, to deliver to 
a child he had lost not long before, which 
she as seriously premised to deliver, with 
the wonted salvo, if she was permitted.^ 

There is another very singular effect 
of the Ijighland prejudice, or the custom 
of retaining the attachment to the de- 
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parted, and sensible consciousness, as it. 
^were, of their continued existence. 

We all know how often the page of > 
history is darkened with the crimes of - 
ambitious guardians, who have pillaged^ 
and otherwise injured minor princes, un-^ 
able to resist the temptation which the . 
temporary possession of power and wealth - 
afforded. 

The annals of private life, among the * 
most civilized people, are also often-stain- 
ed with instances of this bad propensity^ 
in human nature. , So prevalent has it . 
ever been found, that it has often been, 
thought unsafe to trust the care of a 
minor entirely ^to that relation, who, in^ 
case of his death, would inherit his pro-: 
perty. 

To cite instances from history would v 
be endless. : But the pictures of life 
which the ^tage e^^hibits, and which no- 
vels often represent with equal vivacity . 
and. fidelity, may. very well be; depended' 
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on, in many respects ; for though tfaejr 
are often accused of leading opinion, 
and, consequently, influencing action^ 
they, in fact, rather follow it. 

It is the time which gives them its 
form and pressure. Whatever changing 
liues the manners exhibit, are to be 
found in these mirrors ; heightened and 
exaggerated, perhaps, but still preserv 
ing a resemblance to the archetype* 

How often is the false guardian, the 
oruel uncle, or the crafty and designing 
relation, the principal hinge on which 
the story turns ! 

From the Babes g{ the Wood, up to 
the usurping Richard, the ambitions 
Xancaster, and, njearer home, the des^io-' 
tic Duke of^^immny, and the tyrannicat' 
re^n^ # 'the Earl of Angus,-treach- 
j^y, cruelty, ambition, and avarice, varjr' 
'.^ their forms indefinitely ; but still appear 
to take t)ie most dangerous shape, (Or 
tempt him wlxom every tie of blood> eC 
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luunmr, and of conscience, should most 
devote to the service of the monarch or 
the minon 

Not so the legends or better authen- 
ticated histories of the clans. Of the 
treacherj (rf* a relation^ I remember only 
one recorded instance ; and that was not 
the breach of a trust of this nature. It 
was the rebellion of a turbulent and fe* 
Tocious jounger brother, in times of 
general disturbance, and in a country 
where, for a time, habits of piracy and ^ 
{ullage had prevailed, to such a degree 
as to deaden the sense of morality. 

Among a warlike people, often drawn 
eat as partizans, and often engaged in 
petty hostilities, occasioned by family 
fcuds^ minorities must have been fre* 
quent. The chief was always the lea* 
der,. and often the victim of these pre- 
^twy wars ; but this circumstance nei- 
^er prejudiced the estate, nor kept back 
tihe 4^dttcatioB 9f the 
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Unspotted with any instance of frau^ 
or avarice in a guardian, ^ the records of. 
the highlands are brightened by the no^ 
blest instances of fidelity, courage, and 
cgnduct in. the captains of clans ; for sa 
the nearest relation, who, in age or disa-» 
bility, represented the chief, was called. . 

The conduct of the Tuit-f hears, oft 
guardian-uncles of the minor chiefs, iy 
matter of eulogium in the poetry and 
history of every clan. . The most re-? 
nowned heroes and sages of the songs 
and legends of antiquity, have been Tuit-' 
"fhears. And in the later times, about 
the beginning of the last century, the 
Tuit>-f hear of Appin, Captain Clan-Dhom'« 
noul, or the captain of the Macdonalds, 
with the respective Tuit-f hears* of Appin 
and Glengary, were sung and celebrated 
for their valour, justice, and temperance^ 
in the administration of the trust repos-: 
ed in them. For care and fidelity to^ 
wards their wards, they wer* not praisn 
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ed, because it was not thought possible 
ttey should be otherwise than affection-? 
ate to such a charge. . 

But: how a people so little instfuct- 
ed^ to whom such small matters derived 
eonsequence from their poverty, and ig- 
iK)rfinee of the world at large — ^how 
should they resist temptations so preva-i 
lent among others, if there were not 
something peculiar in their mode of 
thinking, that tended to disarm ambi- 
tion and avarice of their wonted powep 
o?er the human mind ? 

; The operation of principle varies, ac- 
c(H*ding to the degree of strength or pu- 
rity in the mind it influences, or the de- 
gree of light and instruction it has re- 
ceived. But the operation of early ha- 
bit, and deep-rooted prejudice, is uni 
form : -to that, the valiant and the fear- 
ful, the weak and the strong, in various 
degrees, mu^t submit. 

Macbeth conquers the " compunctious 
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** visitihgs'^ of his nature, sets IiereafCi»r 
at a distance, and wears with a fair sem- 
blance his borrowed royalty ; but a sight: 
of the blood-boltered Banquo at once 
unmans him : before this spectre, his 
courage melts, his sinews relax^ ^id all: 
the horrors of guilt rise visibly before, 
him. What this ghastly spectre was to: 
Macbeth, the anticipation of such a si* 
tuation was to the^e faithful guardians. 

Had they once admitted a transient:, 
suggestion of the possibility of their 
committing a crime of this nature, the : 
shades of their forefathers would have" 
arisen in dread array to t^eir terrified: 
'imagination, to forbid or avenge the^- 
deed. 

He who walks in darkness, walks inr 
fear, and continually apprehends 8itum<^> 
bling or striking against some unstea. 
obstacle; 

In this dusky state of intellect, the^ 
limits that divide the material wwld.' 
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ftom that which is to be hereafter re^ 
vealed, are ii9t distinctly defined. A 
man conscious of a secret crime, fears 
Bieeting the invisible witnesses of it, 
with the same distinct and sensitive ter-« 
ror that a feeble nervous person feels at 
strikiii^ against chairs and tables ia the 

The sacredness ot orphan imtoeenee,^ 
and the fidelity to all trust, over whicb 
fhe dead were supposed ta watch with 
jeaknis vi^ance,, had a sensible and 
powerfiit etfect in the cases already meor 
tf(med. 

So f» ftom the petty regency of a 
dan being'' a period of assumption and 
encroachment, one always finds, in tra- 
cing back the history of a tribe„ that its 
greatest achievements, both in point of 
iatfie and property, took place during 
long minorities. 

The Tuit-fhear, oncaptain of the clan, 
had been accustomed to lu^e upon a 
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younger brother's slender allotment 
The moment this charge devolved upoft 
him, he considered himself as having 
the eyes of the whole world upon him ; 
for clans to him were nations* 

In the field of battle, and on public 
grand occasions, he represented the 
chief, in all the consequence of aUth(K 
rity, and all the show of dress and ar* 
mour. "^ 

But in his private life, it was very 
different. The chief always affected a 
certain state, supported by liberal hospi- 
tality, and a kind of rude magnificence,, 
in the numerous retainers, bards, senna* 
chies, &c. 

This frequently impoverished the fa- 
mily ; but for this evil a long minority 
was an infallible cure. 

The affectation of splendour and libe- 
rality, to which the chieftain owed much: 
of his consequence and influence, would 
not have been endured in the Tuit-fhear.i 
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When he took the charge of his ne- 
phew's affairs; he was considered as hav- 
ing taken vows of voluntary poverty: 
like the monks of certain orders, he liv-» 
cd parsimoniously ; and, instead of pro- 
fiting by hfs office, his own affairs were 
neglected, from hiji entire self-devotion 
to tho9e of his charge. 

Nay, there have been instances of 
men. Who never were suspected of pos- 
sessing talents, either for war or the 
eondilct of affairs, who, from pure sin- 
gleness of nfiind, and the entire devdtion 
of the faculties to one object, have shone ' 
out with peculiar lustre, when called to 
this arduous trial of integrity and abili- 
ties. Of such importance is it to walk in 
fear of the public eye, and have th6 
mind enlarged by high notions of public 
good, and the hope of just applause. 

Before we dismiss this subject, it is 
worth while to remark, how the old and 
most true adage of honesty being the 
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best policy, was verified by the result of 
this customary fidelity; £6r the TtsoA^ 
f hears devoted themselves, with self-de-^ 
nying frugality, to the care of the- estates^ 
and all that concerned their young fcins-^ 
man* 

The gratitude and. generosity (^ Uy^ 
heir, when ma3ter of his ilprtuMr bo/^ 

m 

his conduct, does as much homour to the* 
annals oC those little jCHttionft as th^ fide^K 
Uty so rewarded 

From the state of soeiety, the ftcK 
quent wars,, to whichr the clans, are cnil^^ 
ed in aid as allies, and the loag^ontifliu«« 
%d feuds among themselves,, in whidb 
the chief was foremost in every dangw^ 
those minorities were of very frequent, 
occurrence. 

It may safely be presumed^ that thi&: 
constant reciprocation of fidddty and at-. 
tachment between the guardian and the^ 
guarded, had a great general effect Ui* 
strengthening the ties of relationship!^ 
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^diftd keepfaig alive that mtimate connect 
1^ between the head of the family and 
liis remotest kinsmen, which so long 
fireserred that patriarchal mode of life 
among those people, when every vestige 
<3f it had disappeared among their bet* 
ter tnstracled neigfabounk 

It is not to be inferred from what had 
been ^d of certain mental graces, cuU 
livated by the long^descended and wide- 
spread taste for poetry^ and certain so« 
tial virtues, cherished by the pride and 
love of amcestry, and the prevailing re* 
verence for the coirjtigar relation, that 
I wouM have my Celtae regarded as 
models of perfection* On the contrary^ 
in a collective capacity, they were often 
vindictive And ferocious* 

In the latter ages> like all other north-* 
tsm people previous to the era of refine- 
ineht> they wbre apt to drink to excess { 
not, indeed, habitually, but at feasts and 
meetings ; and intoxication was with 
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tliem productive of its usual consequen- 
ces, — licentious conduct, quarrels, and 
sometimes bloodshed. Yet during this 
bacchanalian ^disguise, certain ideas of 
decorum and manly firmness did not 
forsake them. 

They sat very long, and talked much : 
there was a considerable interval of gay 
enthusiasm, before they rose in their 
wrath ; and, by some strange perversion 
of opmion, though it was not considered 
as any great reflection for a man to rise 
in frantic rage, and strike down his fel- 
low ; yet if he drank till he could not 
stand firm, or speak plain, he was utter- 
ly disgraced. 

Drink was tolerated, as increasing 
strength of mind, eloquence, and gaiety ; 
and its excesses were tolerated, in con- 
sideration of those happy results : but if 
a man drank till he became feeble and 
stupid, he was considered as exposing 
the weakness of his mind and body. 
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A man was proud of drinking a great 
ideal, without stuttering or sickening ; 
but beyond that point all was contempt 
and disgrace. 

The quar4tity of their country spirits 
which they could drink, and the time 
they sat together, was really beyond be- 
lief. 

That their health was not materially 
affected by these occasional excesses, 
was owing to two circumstances. FirsU 
That ikkey wctc not frequent. They 
live very temperately in the intermedi- 
ate intervals ; and then their custom, 
after such an indulgence, to lie in bed a 

r 

day or two, living on water-gruel, whic;h 
they drink in great quantities, to cool 
the fever of inebriation. After this ab- 
stinence, they rise seemingly free from 
every^ consequence of intemperance. 

Enough has been said already, to e- 
vince their unsettled notions with re- 
gard to property, as far as the cattle of 
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enemies were concerned; and of 
individuals, with regard to all but ti 
own kindred and immediate neigfaboi 

When a man became the head o 
family^ he assumed a new cfaaract 
but exceiss and undue licence were th 
to be found amotag the young and im 
tuous, as in other countries, though : 
tarried to so great a length, nor atte 
ed with such fatal consequences. 

Their spre^ths can hardly be claM 
under the head of ordinary thdt; ; 
it was a proof of a very confused 9 
imperfect notion of morality, in this 
spect, that such inroads should be mi 
on peaceable neighbours, when no act 
hostility existed. 

What was diminished of the hor 
iBxcited by the depredation, by a cert 
air of daring gallantry, was> on the 
ther side, aggravated by tihe fury a 
bloodshed which the exa^ratieas eo 
si<medk 
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As for the lesser thefts of the prefes* 
Imal thieves, nrhom I formerly men- 
loned, the^ do not impeach the inte^rl- 
y t)f H whole people. T^eir existi^nce 
IS a fritteroitjr is much oiling to a kiM 
^false hmn$mty, whitih leaves them un^- 
{mnishfed* 

Th^ are, or were at leasts embodied, 
"while our diishohesty is disseminated 
Uutmgh all the different bra^hches o^ 

« 

)K)ciety, and tosume^ so many forms^ 
t^t we Acvef can be aware of its ap** 
froach, in lime to prevent its effects. 

It may be asked, Why are hot the su- 
perior imd w^ll^etiucated members of a 
Muety so enthusiastic ? so governed bf 
iugh-toned feeling ; aAd inlieriting such 
generous sentiments? Why )gire not 
tbey more delicate, more spirited, more 
refined> in shoM^, tha& others, when a 
toperstructure df informlltion and at<>' 
4ainmeiit is &ised upoii thi% founda« 
tion ?: 

VOL. ih ^ 
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It is melancholy to traite'the trdnsi- 
tion, especially if it be' a sudden onCj 
from the primitive state of those pos- 
sessed of good notions and good feelings^ 
when the system of life is entirely chane 
ged by the introduction of new custom^ 
manners, and opinions. 

All winged insects, before they leave 
their jfirst habitation, to rise with buoy* 
' ant powers, and sport in. air,:'have a state 
.helpless torpor to^pass throtig^. 

Those whose mode of IS^ lias been 
much regulated by a kind of instinctive 
sagacity, readily accommodating itself 
to all exigencies, — to whom the vehera* 
ted customs of their ancestors were as 
laws, and whose feelings were very much 
under the influence of their imagination, 
and only restrained by fixed habits or 
patience and fortitude :— When people 
of this description, whose pride is equal 
to their ignorance, and, bideed, greatly 
owiner to it, and who have obstinate pre- 
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judices Iu|4iWg under all their new at- 
tainments : — When such, I say, are sud- 
denly illuminated, or at least brought to 
imagine they are so, we expect too much, 
forgetting, by what very gradual degrees 
our own acquisitions have come on. We 
expect them, in half a life-time, to pasis 
from their old habits, and acquire all 
tp which successive generations, by Aow 
and silent progress, ha;Ve attained. 
I shall have recourse to a, very fami« 

, liar illustration. — The person who first 
thought of drawii^ wool from a distaff, 
to make those threads which were after- 

■ 

wards to form the clothing of our ances* 
tors, must have been most justly regard- 
ed as a prodigy of ingenuity, and. the 
father of the most useful art. 
\ People might shelter in caves, and 
feed on acorns ; but to invent a mode of 
procuring attire by the exation of in- 
dustrious <^terity, was an invaluable 

discovery* 

. F 2 
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Ages passed by ; and princesses, stiQ 
^satisfied with this simple nnplemefit, 
^un purple and fine linen, without 
wishing for a better. 

Wheels were at length invented, to 
^diorten labour in a country where move 
"Clothing was required. I speak of the 
4arge ones, upon whidi wool is ^un. 

These complicated machines, however^ 
were at first regarded with aversion by 
the lovers of simplicity, 

I myself knew of an old lady, not -ma*- 
ny years deceased, who would suffer no 
such complicated machines to enter her 
. house ; but kept eight good old women 
in her house, spinning on as many or* 
4hodox distaffs, 'to the last ; and gave 
for a reason, what I believe is true, that 
the yarn, though more abundant, was 
never equally strong or even, when pro- 
duced from a wheel, ^ that spun in the 
primitive mode» 

With this intrepid opposer of innova* 
tion died the good old faith in distaffs t 
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but the smaller spinning-whefel, adapted 
to flax, had many enemies to encounter 
before it got a footing ia..the highlands ; 
which it never obtained till the countrjE. 
was disarmed ; and the good women us* 
td to speak most pathetically of the 46, 
as the 69d era which introduced little^ 
wheels and red soldiers into the country ;: 
fed soMi^s were » catledt in contra- 
ilwstiiiction to the. native-- txocqpis,* who 
wore tartan^. . 

Ages,, in our civilized; hmd^ had^interf 
^ened between^ * the great and * little - 
wheels ; and after other generations had 
Ileen arrayed in the productions of the 
latter^ a nearer advance to perfectibility 
produced the spinning jenny, so fatal ti>' 
aimplkity and to female industry. 

Yet, perhaps,, in the infancy of the 
arts, the distaff was as great a proof of 
genius as the jenny, in this age of calcu- 
Ifttionr 

Every^ thing else has^ gone on in a 91^ 
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milar process. Yet we expect, that un- 
tutored man should, in the course of one 
generation, attain what we have inherit- 
ed from so many. 

He cannot gain a small part of what 
is so habitually fanuuar to us, without 
losing much which we cannot appreci- 
ate, as having never possessed it:-^ 
The light, elastic tread, — the firm, yet 
pliant liznbs,— -the quick, observant ear, 
— the darting glance of intuitive sagaci^ 
ty,— the numerous expedients, by which 
the want of our ingenious tools and end- 
less conveniencies are supplied^— -and 
much that cannot le told, or would 
scarce be believed, though it were of 
courtesy, and native grace, and vigour- 
ous fancy, and shrewd discernment. 

When a people are taught to despise 
the modes of thinking, customs, and pre- 
judices of their ancestors, and to consi-- 
der as barbarism and vulgarity all that 
in their childhood they were accustom- 
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«d to regard as elegant and excellent, — 
the whole web of thought and feeling is 
unravelled, and cannot be readily or ea- 
sily made up in a new form. Some of 
the worst materials of the old costume 
will often lurk under the new finery ; 
and that will not be easily or readily 
adapted to the form of the we^er. 

.Refinement of mind is the very last 
result c^high cultivation, and the usage 
of good, society. It must needs be ait 
intellect of a very superior order, that 
can break through alLthe obstacles that 
early habit throws in the way of im* 
provement, — to pass' through all the ru- 
diments of civility, ahd attain to this 
point, which ^o many among ourselvesi 
possessing every possible advantage, nieV 
ver arrive at. 

Refinement of a different, and not 
very inferior kind, such persons as these 
might have formerly attained by very 
different meajis, as has. been already 
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shewn. But the very first labour ef th# 
proud ignorance of civilization^ is to jb*^ 
spire the novice with a barbarous con-^ 
tempt for that artless elegai^ce^ that; 
genuine^ though imperfect refinementu 
which he derived from the humane ws^ 
toms mid huQianizing muses of his na« 
tive strathic This often ends in adding; 
the vanity of borrowed, or at most bu« 
perfici^l acquirements^, to the rivetted 
pride of uncestrys and innate 4M^^ ta 
Strangers^ 

A half-informed mountaineer, wba 
falls into the common error (^ Aippos^ 
ing, that because he knows much mort^ 
thaoL his cotemporat'ies, nothing remaioi. 
unknown to him» must have a double 
sprii^ of arrogance and self-opinion itk; 
his mind, if he be naturally so disposed^ 

First, From his early prejudices, he i^ 
inclined to regard ^< the son$ of little 
" men, the beings of yesterday," as a 
mi^^d breed^i of l^te a^d di^l^ious origin^ 
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<m w&om Ee looks down with secref 
Qoiiteqipt from that proud emincince on* 
which higli bh*ih and national antiquity 
B$ve placed him. 

Ill 9cquinng these new stores of 
Iiinp]g;Iedge» he loseft -much of tliat in- 
herited r^nement which has been 8a> 
largely discussed. His mind is not suf*- 
ficiently bjalanced dr Enlightened to ap- 
preciate justJy either what -lie has lost : 
or what he has acquired. He considenr 
the former as the mere exuvia? of the-^ 
chrysalis form which he has recently 
forsaken % and while moving with con- - 
fused' and. jningled sensations through a 
new atmosphere, he supposes his Iate«- 
ac({uired wings will enable him to rise^ 
to a much greater height than he is ca- - 
pable of' attaining. 

From this fancied elevation he looks 
dowp with contempt on the ignorance 
and rusticSy of his compatriots. He 
ieels esperimentally, that *' a little kmKvvfr 
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^ ledge is a dangerous thing." He haft 
lost all that is desirably peculiar in ibB 
manners, customs, home-br^ science^ 
and unrivalled sagacity of his ancestors, 
and is very far from having attained 
that ingrafted knowledge and elegance 
which we so laboriously cultivate. 

Thus be despises both those he has 
has joined and those he has left, though, 
in different senses, he is to both greatly 
inferior. He feels just so much eonsd* 
ousness of this twofold superiority as is 
sufficient to make him reserved and jea* 
lous among his new associates, and pre- 
suming and contemptuous among his old 
ones. 

As Chesterfield said of Johnson, that 
^* he was a wit among lords, smd a loiid 
" among wits," this novice, building up^ 
on his ancestry, feels inclined, amcmg 
the enlightened mushrooms of the low» 
lands, to be " proud, melancholy, and 
*• gentlemanlike," to vindicate his dig- 
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vtj. ■ Amcmgst his unsophisticated kinS'-' 
lOBDy agalQ^ he affects to laugh at appa- 
ritionSy despise old customs, and display 
his new st^ck of taste^ with industrious^ 
DStentatioji. . 

^ From beings in this imperfect and un- 
fiiii^e4 state» : it is hard either to learn 
Qk^ customs^ orja%e the character of a 
people.' Those that are further back^ 
are hid^ in the obscurity of their language 
and situation^ frpm «the inspection of 
strangers. . 

Th0se who, by attentive care, and very 
Karly detachment from their native sportsf 
utd inherited customs, have been duly 
cultivated and jiolished, form a very fa- 
vourable specimen of what culture can 
perform, their abilities being very fre- 
quently above mediocrity.* But when 
they become precisely that sort of being 
irhich good abilities, good education, and 
jood company usually form everywhere, 
they are no longer qual^d to illustrate 
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or e^cmfiify the oiigiiial dancUt «f 
their tribe or societj. 

If a hi^lander, driren prematoidf 
into the ranks of polished society^ ceases 
to be a favourable specimen of the moiiiK 
fain race, one of the lower class eosuiig^ 
to mingle among the degraded vulgar 
of civilized countries^ is still less fitted 
to afTcH'd means of judging what a sja* 
rited» intell^nt being he is at home.. 
In bis noviciate, his own language is 
useless, unless to exchange the murmur 
of complaint with his fellow exiles. He 
is not, like his superiors under similar 
circumstances, supported by the pride of 
new acquirements* The powers of ima- 
ginatii^n, no longer exercised in their 
wonted manner, droop and fade : thoa^ 
of memory and sensibility live oidy to^ 
remind him of his exile, and to wound 
him with the inferiority of his present 
to his former self. With the peasantry 
lie seldom mingles : that would not be 
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to4mnble a descent* From the decent 
dass of artisans fais ignorance precludes 
lum. . He descends among the dregs of 
ihe people^ — acquires, with their vulgar 
hnguagei their low and narrow ideas,-— ^ 
and, shrinking in the ungenial dime of 
plebeian grosshess, assumes an entire 
new character. 

This metamorphosis b determined by 
the temperament of its subject. If that 
k ef the cool and cautious nature which 
generaSjr affords materials for a moun* 
tain sage, he is laborious, frugal, arid in- 
defatigable^ in pursuit of those external 
advantages which he thinks will restore 
ta him the ground be has lost by the 
chttige to which poverty forced him r 
His parsimonious and laborious habits 
soon extinguish his spirit, and destroy 
kis origmality. 

If, on the contrary, his faculties are 
of the more "rigorous description, such 
ta ima^ation animates, and enthusb- 



mm kindtes, he.wh6 would have been^- 
tke occasional poet and musician of iM 
hamlet, and would have sought no high- 
ec distinction than the praise of his kins- 
Bften, languishes, deprived t>f that gratifi- 
<^on. The sadand^ordid realities of life^^ 
press hard upon him» no longer relieved 
bx musitol delight^ or transient gleamr 
of visionary blisis. ^ He iuo- longer sees 
any ghosts: but thdse of departed enjoy*' - 
ments : ha. hears no voices but the rude- 
accents .of . scorn 'and contumely; re- 
proaching his uncouth ^attempts to do;^ 
for the first time, what others p^orm . 
with all the ease of long habit«v>. 

Return ; is ^ impossible z Every ..spot jd 
occupied by peasants- that cannot, a^4 - 
shepherds that will not, make room 'for ' 
him. . He wanders, like a discontented ' 
shade, along the dividing stream ; but : 
does not long vainly search for the cup ^ 
of oblivion: He. finds it> filled with^^.i 
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aative cordial/ aqua vitse ; but requiring^ 
renewal so often, that the remedy he* 
comes of itself a disease . 

From* forgetting" his cares and hi» 
€Ountry» lie goes on ta forget himself? 
The higUands have lost, and the -low- 
lands have net found him. If any thing ^ 
recorers him from his hopeless apathy; 
it must be the " spirit-stirring fife," or 
the martiaPpipeof his ancestors, calling 
&im to the field of honourable -strife/ 

Here, if at all^' the highlander resumes 
ttie energy of his character^ • and -findef 
room to display once more the virtues- 
of habit and of 'sentiment-; for here he 
is generally associated- with beings like 
himself. Here his enthusiasm finds an: 
object : his honourable feelings, his^ lore 
of distinction, his contempt for danger, 
and, what is of equal importance in. the 
militaiy life, hb calm fortitude, stem 
hardihood, and patient endurance, all 
find scope for exercise. Here, too, min? 
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gled with his countrymen, he tells 
hears the tales of other times,' — ^beguiles 
the.weary watch of night wt(^ the songs . 
that echoed through the halls of his- 
chiefr*-or repeats, on the toilspme marcht^. 
the love-dittj inspired by tlv^ maidens 
that first charmed him with the smile cf"' 
beauty, and the voice of melody in his ^ 
native glen. 

These recollections and associations^^ 
preserve, in pristine vigour, the jf^irest'^ ' 
trait in the highland character. Social^ 
and convivial as Donald^s inclinationsn , 
are, when others join the mirthful band^.. 
and share the cup of festivity, he retires . .^ 
to his barrack or his tent, and adds the * ^ 
hard-saved sixpence to the little hoards 
which the paymaster promises to remit 
home, to pay his father's arrear of rent^ . ' 
or purchase a cow to his widowed mo^^H 
ther. 

Poor Donald is no mechanic : he can- 
not> like other soldier^^ work at a trfide 
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when in quarters : Yet, day ailer day, 
with unwearied perseverance, he mounts 
guard for those who have this resource, 
to add a little to this fund, sacred to the 
dearest charities of life — ^the best feel- 
|pg8 of humanity. This sobriety pre- 
berve» alive the first impressions of prin- 
ciple,— -the rectitude, the humble piety, 
■nd habitual self-deniat, to which a 
camp fife, or the unsettled wanderings 
Ibat belong to it, are so averse. 

There are instances, of very late oc* 
Gurrence, not of individuals only, but 
of whole regiments of highlanders, exer- 
•ising this generous self-denial, to remit 
IQoney to their poor relations at home, 
jtb an extent that would stagger credu^ 
fity, were it particularized. 

The officers of one of the regiments 
to which I allude, finding such sums re-^ 
mitted through their hands^ and seeing 
their men constantly either on guard or 
at hard labour^ began to fear that they 
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were living too low to support such ptf^v 
petual exertion. Every day they visiU ; 
ed the barracks, to be assured that tIj|iQi 
men made use of a proportion of animate; 
food. They were first deceived by se9#i 
ing pots on, with meat boiling in theoM 
as they thought; but, on a nearer ii^ 
spection, found, that in maxp^ of theigi 
a great stalk of what we in Scotlaqjl^, 
call kail^ was the only article containil 
in them. They brought long liticks wifH 
them afterwards, and sounded the poti^ 
to make sufc; This was^ indeiei^. i; .^j 

<' Spare fost, whicb oft with gods doth diet** 

I should rather have kept this qui 
tion to grace another instance of: 
nobler self-denial, which ought to be 
corded in a more durable manner thlf 
this perishing page will admit of. 
A highland regiment^ commanded. | 
V 1^ think, at the time, by General MacIeoAr 
ii^i wefe» .daring the wars with Tippoo SaSyj 



TV 
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l^d m an unfortunate rencontre^ 
e above 200 of them fell into the 
} of that remorseless tyrant. They 
ti^ated with the most cruel indig- 
and fed upon a very sparing por-^ 
of unwholesome rice, which opera- 
\s a slow poison ; assisted by the 
Dg heat of the sun by day, and the 
lolesome dews of night, to which 
were purposely exposed^ to shake 
constancy. 

ily some of their companions drojf- 
before their eyes, and daily they 
offered liberty and plenty, in ex- 
1^ for this lingering torture, on con- 
i of relinquishing their religion, and 
g the turban : yet not one could be 
iled upon to purchase life on these 

lese highlanders were from the IsleSt 

entirely illiterate. Scarce one of, 

could have told the name of any 

cular sect of Christians. ; and all the 
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idea they had of the Mahometan 
gk)n, was^ that it was adverEfe to 
own ; and that^ adopting it> they shoulfl 
renounce Him who bad died that the]! 
,inight live^ and who loved themt aiii 
could support them under all sufferings*, 
The great outtines of their religion^— 
the peculiar tenets which distinguish it 
from every other^-^-were early and deep* 
ly impressed on their minds, and provoSl 
sufficient in the hour of trial.-«« 



« RlsCt musesa rise ! add all your tuneftt breatfrr* 
*< These mutt not sleep in darkness and in death***' 
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Nor shall they :. Saints and angels wl^ 

. bear witness to their humble triumpk^ 

when the trophies of the proudi and . tM 

monuments of the great, shall have^moiit 

dered into dust, or been swept away w 

the wreck of nature* ' ' 

The self-devoted band at Tbermopi|rkBL 

': -^ have had their fame : they expected^aaS 

t^*they deserved it These did not ew» 
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iqpipe to sudi distinction : far from tbeir 
M^ve landf without even the hope o{ 
baving their graves beheld by the eyes 
Df mouniful regret» ^ They passed away 
* imseen, like the flower in tiie desert, 
" when its head is heavy with the dews 
^ of night, and the sun arises in his 
^ Btrengthy to scatter its leaves on the 
*« gale.** 

The voice of applause,— -the hope of 
ftiture fame,*— the sympathy of friends- 
ship, — AT that the heart leans to in the 
last extremity^— -was withheld from thes6 
victims of piinciple. It was not theirs 
to meet death in the field of honour, 
arhile the mind, wrought up to fervid 
l^agerness, went forth in search of hiuK 
^tbej saw. his slow approach ; and, tho' 
wnk into languid debility, such as 
quenches the fire of mere temperament, 
they never once hesitated at the alter- 
native set before them^ Their fortitude 
dieuld at least be applauded, though 
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tlieir faith, and the hope that suppo: 
them, were not taken into account.* 

This well-known, though negle 
instance of what may be expected i 
beings accustomed from the cradb 
self-command and self-denial, afford 
additional proof of the importana 
preserving, unmixed and undebaae 
race so fit to encounter those perils 
labours, worse than death, which 
defence of our wide-extended en 
demands. 

The highlands is, in fact, only^ 
lated for the purpose of that mixed 
toral and agricultural life which \ 



* There are still a few living witnesses of the fin 
umph of this band of brothers. One» a braVe general) 
benourably distinguished^ lived twenty months in tli 
nal captivity ; and» with a few ooiDpanions» survived 
was supposed* in consequenceof being fed, instead 
Bamaged rice which proved fatal to the rest, iRd];h a 
liittance of seed» such as birds are usually fed with, 
grain by the natives. 
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tlie cUmatft and liabits of the people^ 

and qualifies them, above all others, Co 
,^ight the battles of their country, when 
^called fortih to such exertions. 
[^'' Those that feel a slight degree of 
^Compunction at banishing them from 

tks&r natiTe hills and wonted occupa- 

•tions, need never '< Lay the flattering 

''^'^ unction to their souls," that they shall 

"Inretenre the character, the energies, and 

ilhe peculiar q[>irit of this distinct people, 

by building villages, and filling them 
- ^inritti looms, and tools, &c. 

Nature never meant Donald for a 
'^ttaaufacturerl bom to cultivate or de* 

ftnd his native soil, he ^ droops and de-» 
^Derates in any mechanical calling. He 
. feels it as losing his t;ast ; and when he 

begins to be a weaver, he ceases to be a 
^ highlander. Finding a mountaineer on -a 
.,loom> too much resembles yoking a deer 
^m a phnigh,^ and will not in the end suit 

mudb better. 
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Surely iftaa does not live by m)Miufl» 
turing lUone ; and there are thousand! 
tod ten thousatfds^ better iqpialified d 
weave^ and less fitted for the eodiuraao 
which is of more consequence in ia dii 
(ant or protracted war than even fCf 
sonal courage. There are a hundiB 
that sink under £atigue^ or murmur jam 
der privation, for one that actually re 
coils in the day of battle : and that mI 
dier who spends every spare hour ii 
learning to write, that he may conveg 
information of his welfare to his £rieodfl 
or attain to the honourable distinctiai 
of a halbeity-he^ too, Who lays b^ eveq 
spare penny, to help his poor xelatioas 
or to enable him to return to themyo?ii 
more likely to be faithful and steady a 
the discharge of his duties^ than he.whfl 
canying the low-minded ideiasanddii 
sipated habits of the mob of manuftf 
turers into the army, drowns in liquoi 
eveiy recollection of the cheerless feat 
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a&d every anticipation of the liopeless 
fiiture. 

A sort of inverted benevolence seems 
to pervade every plan for the improve^ 
ment of the highlands, with the excep 
tion of that truly generous and judicious 
)He lately suggested, of teaching the na» 
Svies to read the Scriptures in tlieir own 
language. This, indeed, is bringing the 
treasures of life home to them, without 
sending them to the mines to dig for 
it But 'every oiher scheme that has 
been suggested for the amelioration of 
iheir condition, has the -ultimate conse* 
qvenoe of extinguishing their high-toned 
Mthusiasm, degrading their character, 
and effacing all the peculiar habits that 
enable so very -many to exist in so small 
bvunds^ and, moreover, to live en less 
than we could imagine : this, too, with- 
OBt shewing any traces of the subdued 
^irit, the squalid and sordid appearance, 
iffthe gross depravity which extreme 
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poverty never fails to produce, whei 
numbers herd together in other coui 
tries, without any mode of comfortabl 
subsistence. 

It is impossible to see poverty irear 
more mild and gracious form than i 
the little social highland hamlets: a 
the other hand^ it nowhere appears mor 
abject and disgusting than in a higfalui 
village ; to which manifold causes contn 
bute. 

In die Jirst place, These villages^ ar 
necessarily inhabited by tradesmen. TIa 
may, and will> perhaps, too sooli for thei 
happiness, wear off their national pngv 
dice against this mode of life ; butf a 
present, a tradesman feels himself beldv 
a cultivator ; and nothing sinks- thexha 
racter, or damps emulation, more thai 
a felt and irremediable inferiority* 

The cultivator has always befero hii 
eyes the cave of his cattle^ whioh hert 
requires inccsMnt vigilance and ffare 
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thought. His mind is occupied, above 
all things, the whole year round, with 
the means of providing his rent. This, 
to him, is of the last importance. If his 
resources fail, he is driven out from the 
Eden of his imagination, — ^from the spot 
to which his affections must ever tena* 
cibusly adhere, — ^the home of his infan* 
C7,->-the dwelling of his forefathers.—- 
He must leave the spot where every 
cairn,— every little vestige of a decayed 
cottage,-^'-and every larger stone, that 
marks the divided ridges, — ^tells some 
story of the past. He must leave it, to 
shelter in the detested village, or wan^ 
der, an outcast, in the land of strangers. 
What will not a highlander do or suf- 
fer, to shuil this dreadful catastrophe ? 
This sword of excision, hanging conti- 
nually over his head, impels him to ex* 
eriions almost incredible ; and this per* 
petual vigilance of foresight forms ha-f 

bits of caution, self-denial^ and frugali. 

g2 
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ty, that nothing less than the united 
force of such powerful motives could 
produce. 

Suppose the dreaded sword to fall af- 
ter some blighting spring, or drowning 
autumn, when this dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit takes place. We shall 
suppose the village, as the nearest re- 
fuge, obtains the preference. His little 
stock, after paying his arrears, affords 
the means of a scanty support for the 
first year or two, with the aid of a 
wretched shop, or the more wretched 
resource of secretly brewing, or openly 
selling whisky. 

Donald is much too social and convi- 
vial for the inhabitant of a village: 
When dwelling in his dear-loved ham- 
let, his social propensities are innocent- 
ly, therefore happily indulged, among 
the companions of his youth, in the win- 
ter evenings at home, or the summer 
<lays in the mountain shealings. His 
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convivial joys are only indulged at a 
Christmas revel, or on the glad occasioii 
of a marriage orbaptisin iu the hamie^ 

His simple, frugal manners, exemf)t 
him from the temptation so fatal to the 
virtues of the poor. In the village, how- 
ever, he finds every thing to seduce, and 
nothing to protect him. His wife, of 
course, becomes a gossip and tattler : lifs 
children, no longer endeared to him by 
sharing the numberless tasks that ati 
uninclosed country demands, now lounge 
about his dobr, hungry, idle, and deprav- 
ed, a hopeless and loveless incumbrance, 
The miserable, degraded husband and 
father, finds, in tattling and tippling, a 
short palliative for woes incurable. While 
his neighbour tradesman, unaccustomed 
to think for to-morrow, improvident and 
hilemperate, is, with more resourced, 
scarce less wretched. 

O for a highland Crahbe, to paint, in 
true and dismal colours, the languor of 
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idleness, the rancour of malevolence, and 
the extremity of indigence, that pervade 
these Utopian villages ;— those seats of 
mdustry and abundance, which we aie 
taught to consider as a sovereign reme- 
dy for the evil, I had almost sai4f tbe 
crime of depopulation] All inaprove- 
ments, to be really such, must be gen- 
tle, gradual, and voluntary. 

When a highland chief looked, fipom 
some eminence, into his subject Stratli» 
and saw the blue smoke of twenty 
.hamlets rise through the calm air of a 
bright summer morning,-— when he view- 
4ed those quiet abodes of humble content 
with the perfect consciousness that there 
was no individual contained in them but 
what regarded him with fond and proud 
attachment, as his friend and protector, 
to save or serve whom he would chear- 
fully die, — ^what monarch could compare 
with him in genuine power, and heart- 
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Mt' consciausaess of being loved and ho- 
Boured bejond^all other. earthly bdngs ? 
How p^rerted is the taste that would": 
.induce a man to deprive himself of such / 
ftkhful adherents^. and drive them out 
4o miserable exile, for all the paultry 
.profits to be derived from the change ! 
SBbeir attachment- to their modern mas- 
ters ebuld not be supposed equal to that 
wtudi led theni:t^iSucfa extremities of 

Those who liired among them, and 
*litan4 tfaieir greatest pleasure in their fa- 
Hiiliesy wd . among their adherents, cer- 
lainly had greater daims on the Jove of. 
their people. . Still, however, ancient 
iEulth lingers where it has been cherish- 
ed by ancient courtesy and kindness. 
His native Strath still mourns the recent 
loss of a chief, who, with all the polish 
of the best modern manners, and all th^ 
meekness of the best Christian princi- 
ples, retained as much of the affections • 
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of his people, and as entire controul over 
them, as was ever possessed by any pa- 
triarch or hero of antiquity, in the like 
circumstances. Gentleness and huma* 
nity were his distinguishing characteris- 
tics : yet his displeasure was as terriblte 
to his people as that of the most feroci- 
ous leader of the ancient clans could 
have been to his followers.* 

Banishment from the domains of such 
a paternal ruler was, in itself, most ter- *• 
rible : but here it was aggravated by 
disgrace ; as his well-known probity and 
lenity, warranted the inference, that it 
was no small misdemeanour that occa- 
sioned so heavy an infliction. 

The conununity over which he presid- 
ed waS; like that of the Quakers, kept 



• Whoever has heard of Strathspey, or the clan that iij- 
habit it, can be no stranger to the virtues of this departed 
worthy, and their e^cts. To others, the detail might ap* 
j^isffc fabnltfii^ or exagger^tedt 
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Irtim degenerating by the expulsion of 
unworthy members. 

I do not mark him by his title, though 
he possessed one. This good man, (to 
hiiia a more appropriate and valued ad- 
dition,) left so thick a population upon 
his property, and possessed so much of 
the' despotism I have described in it, 
that he could, at any time, with the 
greatest ease, have called out a regi- 
ment from his domain, in addition to 
two which he had formerly raised with- 
in that territory. 

It may be safely averred, that this re- 
vered name was never mentioned in the 
hearing of any of Chose willing vassals, 
without producing in his countenance a 
visible glow of grateful emotion. . 

How pleasing to trace the wide and.. 

deep effects of those quiet, unpretending 

virtues, more felt at home than heard of 

abroad, that made his people happy ! 

£U)w. rich is the incense of praise tliat 

«5 
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Yises round his grave, from sincere ai 
sorrowful hearts ! and how superflua 
to add> ^* Peace be to b^s manes !**-^ 

*' Farewell, pure spirit ! vain .the proiae we give ; 

" The praise you sought, from lips angelic flows. 
** FareweU, the virtues that deserve to live—* 

'* Deserve a noUer bliss than life bestows !** 

It is painful to descend from the el 
vation of spirit produced by this •* ji 
*^ of grief/' to trace the depressing ai 
ruinous effects of a contrary conduct 
jDepressmg to the vassals, and ruinoiis 
the master* 

To the vassals, banishment is not mi 
in the worldly sense of the word, thouj 
it produces very great depression, ba 
of spirit and character. They do b 
live and labour at home ; and to Ir 
merely to labour, and labour merely 
live, is the general fate of the very po 
every where besides, though deprived 
the solace of life, — robbed of ghosts, 91 
dreams^ and waking visions, and woi 
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Serous voices^ which are much too local 
]to follow them beyond the Grampians. 

Still they may eat, — perhaps, oftener, 
aad drink, perhaps, more than formerly.^ 
Their industry may be more productive, . 
and more paths of adventure may, in ^ 
tjune, open to them, though . *^ dragging, 
<<- at each remove, a lengthening chain." 

it is in their feelings, chiefly, that . 
they suffer. Triie^ their feelings, in a . 
degraded and exiled state, do become^ - 
more obtuse ; and it is well for them 
^&at it is so. The grass that is daily 
jbrampled on, had not need to be a sens!- 
tiire plant. 

' yet the aborigines I am speaking of, 
while growing in their native soil, ha^ve 
their feelings and perceptions, not aliva^ 



* Highlaxuleiv, till very. lately, pever mode more thuii 
two stated . ineals $ one at II in the forenoon, the other 
^ly in the evening. The first was called, in their lanr 
gnage^ the 6'^. meal; and the last, thereat meal. 
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only, but acute. Adapted as the scene-^ 
ry and their early modes of thinking 
are to exalt imagination, and chgr^sh a 
kind of romantic tenderness, WEoeyet 
rudely tears them from their births- place, 
and the tomts of their fathers, may Be 
compared to iEneas, when he tore up 
the myrtle plants from the grave of Pb- 
lydore, and saw the roots drop blood, at. 
parting from the parent earth. 

G' that the lord of his native home 
would but regard the anguish of the ex- 
patriated highlander with tlie compunc- 
tious horror which this phaenomenon ex- 
cited in the breast of the pious chief!- 

A highland laird must be Caesar or 
nothing. He must have authority and 
consequence, such as mere wealth can- 
not give. In short, he must have ho- 
nour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
or he must degenerate from his ances- 
tors, and shrink under that degeneracy. - 

The whole system of life is so differ-. 
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cut m the highlands, and every attempt 
at sudden improvement so entirely de- 
ranges it, that it is vain to expect the 
common comforts and conveniences ex- 
actly as one finds them in other coun- 
tries. They are different comforts, pro- 
cured and enjoyed in a different man- 
ner. 

Any person whd, after depopuFating a 
highland estate, should endeavour to 
have a house Kke a* villa on the Thames, 
with the like appertinances and accom- 
modations, would fall very short in his 
expectations. The object would never 
he attained. The romantic and chival- 
rous spirit^ so consonant to the wiM 
scenery around, would be entirely ba- 
nished with the inhabitants; and the 
imperfect mimicry of polished life, dear 
baught with desolation^ could only sad«- 
den the dreary and forlorn prospect still 
more by the force of contrast. Magnifi- 
cence sinks to littleness amidst the great 
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sublime of naturf : £vex^ ^^ retired lel- 
'* sure, that in trim gardens takes his 
<^ pleasure,"' is not ihere in his proper 
element. All the petty arts qf ^ruripl dei- 
cpration are here out of place. 

To avoid incongruity, any slight .de« 
gree of embellishmejo^t admitted, must 
be severely simple. . 

The heathen hc^d to conquer the^ 
chosen people on plain, ground ; because 
^ the gods of Judah were gods of the. 
'< hills, not of the vallies.'' This poiay 
truly be said of the household gods of 
the highlanders; — they are " gods of 
'^ the hills, not of the vallies :" no^ can 
the modes of the vallies succeed under 
their auspices. 

There are a thousand peculiarities be** 
longing to that mode of life, which can- 
not be separated irom it, without the ex- 
tinction of all enjoyment. 

To enumerate the causes of this cBf- 
lerence would be endless^ and would lead 
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into a train of minute particulars^ through 
which few would have patience to follow 
me. Hearty plain hospitality,— a stile 
of baronial dignity, << disdaining little 
^< delicacies,''— r-liberal and splendid holi- 
days,— r^d £reat simplicity qf life in the 
interims : — ^A total exclusion of fastidi- 
ous taste, and of littleness in all its forms, 
even the forms of minute decoration, 
and petty attentions to petty convenien- 
ces, (the sure bane of all that is liberal, 
noble, and manly, in opinions and con- 
duct,) should characterise a mountain 
chief. 

Let no one smile at this : One must 
have lived in and autoi polished societ}', 
to know how much the mind shrinks and 
diminishes, under the influence of endless 
wants and necessary nothings. When 
people live in the luxurious and fashiona- 
ble world, they must needs comply with 
its ciistoms; and perhaps tliey ought. 
But it is well to have a sanctuary among 
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the everlasting hills, to which the lover ^ 
of nature may fly, when satiated with - 
form and finery. 

It is the high privilege and distmc- 
tion of the strong superior mind, to ac- 
commodate itself with ease to the varie- 
ties of exterior circumstances. 

Hercules did not wear his lion's iskin, 
while spinning with Ompbale: Biit 
when he renounced the distaff for the 
club, he resumed, with alacrity, his for- 
mer garb and habits. 

Custom is, to common minds, like the 
old European dresses, which sat to the 
shape with adhesive tightness, and were 
put on or off with difficulty. 

Those capable of higher aims, and en- 
grossed by greater objects, wear the dra- 
peryJof custom, ^vithout being restrained 
by it, like an eastern habit, of whose 
flowing folds, the wearer can easily di- 
vest himself^ and a$ easily resume themw 
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Without entering into the detail of 
undescribable minutiae, the mention of 
one leading feature of dissimilarity from 
other countries, with its obvious results, 
will illustmte my principle of the neces- 
sity of " honour^ love, obedience, troops 
" of friends,'* to the daily wants and cohn 
forts of a resident proprietor. So shall 
the lovers of innovation, and promoters 
of depopulation, " mark how a plain tale 
•* shall put them down." 

Though a highland gentleman could 
divest himself of all manner of patriotic 
and patriarchal feeling, still the rites ne- 
cessary for the worship of that modern 
goddess, conveniency, cannot be duly 
performed, without the assistance of will- 
ing vassals. 

If a gentleman, for instance, should 
throw hfa whole estate into the hands of 
three or four strangers, and come to live 
at hoijne, with hopes of rural ^uiet and 
rural enjoyment, sad experience will soon 
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convince him of his mistake. Thongb^ 
he should not happen to have that taste 
for rural occupation, without which, life 
must languid in such a country, he can- 
Bot subsist for a single month,, without 
keeping some of the domain in his hands 
as a farm. The country round being a 
silent waste, an entire graziiig.can afford, 
him nothing but mutton and wooL The 
few inhabitants bring grain, with greait. 
difficulty, from a distance. A farm he 
must have, and must cultivate, for bread: 
to his household, and corn to his carriage* 
horses, his plough horses, and those that . 
he must necessarily keep to bring, from-, 
great distances, those luxuries which his 
jicqu&red habits have converted into ne- 
cessaries.. His very servants must live 

m 

in a manner accounted luxurious by the 
frugal highlander: And of these, he 
nust keep thrice as many as the old stile 
livitig required, and suppwt them ai 

e th€ expeiice. 
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This is easily explained. The people 
who cultivated, in common, very small 
'spots of arable land, soon finished their 
harvest. Living as they did, three>- 
fourths of the year on potatoes, little 
grain was needed. The gentleman on 
whom they depended, had a compara- 
jtively ext^sive farm under cultivation. 
Winter, among these mountains, stays 
80 late, and comes so early, preceded by 
*^ wet Octob^'s torrent flood," that the 
period both * for sowing and reaping is 
very lintuted indeed. Consequently, if a 
gentleman has tenants, their own sow- 
ing imd reaping is so soon over, that it 
is no hardship to them to come the usual 
time, three days in spring, and three in 
harvest, to forward their master's work. 

This, in a corn country, would be a 
serious hardship, but here it is a thing 
of course, considered as an adjunct to tlie 
rent. So far from conveying the idea of 
oppression^ it is really an exhilerating 
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spectacle to see forty or fifty people 
going out socially and cheerfully toge- 
ther to the field, and while they rapidly 
clear its surface, making the neighbour- 
ing hills echo with songs of other times, 
the rural glee, and the loud laugh ef 
careless hilarity. 

Without this prompt and powerful ai3» 
the lord of the soil will be undeir the 
necessity of keeping a number of ser- 
vants, sufficient for the spring and har- 
vest work. These must be nearly idle 
above half the year, and must eat all the 
year round. Thus the crop they raisfe, 
by no means supports them, and thw 
necessary retinue of horses. They are 
consequently obliged, like the virtuous 
woman, to bring their food from afar; 
and this importation furnishes a most 
wearisome and unprofitable employment 
for them in the void spaces of unoccupied 
time. 

Another insuperable inconveniency 8^ 
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tending the want of tenants^ is the im- 
possibility of obtaining, without their aid^ 
a sufficient quantity of firing to serve 
the purposes of a large establishment. 
All-powerful wealth is here unavailable. 
Turf cannot be purchased ; nor are the 
|[reat man's household adequate to the 
\ purposes of cutting and drying fuel in 
the short time allotted for that purpose. 
If he has no tenants, or has them not in 
'his vicinity, he cannot pass the winter 
in the country, though so inclined. 

It was a common thing for a gentle- 
man, of very moderate estate, to have a 
hundred people in his peat-moss, and a 
very merry and convivial meeting it was, 
enlivened by no little rustic sport and 
mirth, and considered somewhat in the 
nature of a Saturnalia, or rural feast. 
Their food was carried to them, and 
consumed on the spot. It was in great- 
er quantity, and of better quality than 
visual ; and there was a kind of custom- 
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(ify licence for taunting and jeering on 
that occasion. One heard, the whole 
year after, of satirical wit, tales, aneo 
dotes, and sarcastic sayings, that origin- 
ated in the peat-moss; Any gentlemaiit 
whether possessing property or not, whor 
was popular, and ready to assist the pioor 
in their difficulties, might expect a diay* 
in the moss, as they were wont to teri* 
it, and could have them longer for piay*' 
ment. 

But with those who banish their fdl^ 
lowers, this want cannot be supplied. 
The daily wants of a large establislb 
ment, at a very great distance frdtt 
market, it is equally difficult to supply^ 
where the country is ohe forlorn sheep^ 
walk. 

The laird's kindly tenants, in the! oM^ 
er time, and still in many places^ paid a- 
part of their rent in what is called- kaiiii 
consisting of a stated quantity of pdiilttj^ 
<^d eggs, and, in some instanc£!s, lamb^ 
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and wedders. This kept alH-ays a fvlW 
sess in the hooKt ttnd promoted a pleas* 
lag. and popular intercourse. 

When the good woman brou^ her 
[ kain, the lady df the mansiM> not only 
[ ordered her to eat in her presence, but 
graciously inquired for her family and 
wd&re ; and found no mean satisfisustion 
ia Hsttaing to language, elisquentr re« 
-i^ectfhV andimpressiye. The kain was* 
a due, yet received as a gill, and there 
was- a constant intepcourse of kindness. 
PowdeTf shot, snuff, and simple medi- 
dnet#^ were bestowed with courtedus li« 
bendi^; and fitift, game, kids^ and lainbs, 
in their sewon^ came in as gifts from all' 
qnaiten. 

But how incomprehensible is this strife 
betwixt^ graciousness and gratittideji ta 
thciM-wko have not witnessed the man« 
iiwtf of past times; and how different- 
wtt iueb-a household, from the cold' and' 
hungry state, to which w^eakh cannot* 
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give warmth or plenty. It is the to> 
tal impossibility of {M'ocuring the very 
necessaries of life, without great ex- 
pence, that drives the owner of depopu- 
lated districts, to the sad resource of an 
entire town-life. 

The result, as I formerly expressed it» 
is ruinous. . Any one, accustomed to that 
sort of dignity and consequence 'which a 
person of this description enjoys at home> 
can ill brook the want of distinction, 
where the walks of life are crowded with 
the opulent and well educated. He 
still pants for the pre-eminenoe, whidi 
he has thrown away at home, and can- 
not recover abroad. The wretched want 
he feels of his irrecoverable consequence, 
tempts him to seek the renewal of it, by 
a showy and expensive stile of living in 
the world. In this, after all his efforts^ 
be may be exceeded by those whom he 
despises, for not having what he has vo- 
luntarily renounced. 
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The probable result of this estrange- 
ment from his first love are too obvious 
to need explaining. IMeantime it is cer- 
tain, born as all such are, to act and 
think for others, the father of a country 
is not to be the pupil of impulse, or, by 
any means, to let his feelings ovcrsway 
his judgment ; far less to allow his sym- 
pathy for the temporary feelings of others 
overbalance his attention to their per- 
manent comfort and interest. 

In some instances, a Sheltered glen or 
ftertilestratb, under an indulgent master. 
is over-peopled. The drain of armed le- 
vies, which carries oflf so many, and of c- 
migrations, which takes away many more, 
do not together check population so much 
as the small pox. This destroying angel 
or spirit, was not to be offended, by eX" 
pressing her ungracious name. She was 
always spoken of as 'm hoiadch, the 
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beauty. It was among children, thafc 
this disease generally made its ravages.* 
Whether they reverenced this ideal 
personage, as particularly commissioned 
to remove the young and innocent from 
the evils of life, to early happiness ; or 
whether they dreaded her as a permit- 
ted agent of evil, and feared to incense 
her, by mentioning her under the de- 
scription of breachkp is difficult to decide. 
Perhaps the appellation was literaUy ap« 
plied to denote the apj)earance of this 
imaginary being, who, I have been ere- 
dibit/ informed, has been sometimes visi* 
ble, leaning on the grey down, over the 
bed of d3ring infants, and wearing the 
form of a beautiful majestic woman, at- 
tired in green. 

* The real name of this disease^ in their langiugie» b 
Srtachk ; which signifies a broken or variegated surftee. 
They are on no ceremony with the inoculated small-poK* 
which they call boldJy •< BreacJJc ri Lagkt^mmTbis DoctoiV 
tmall-pox. 
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The genuine old highlander considers 
Ignorance of any of those ancient super- 
stitions with the same illiberal contempt 
with which we should regard a person 
who was ignorant of the name of the 
first performers on the stage, or the most 
distinguished leaders of fashion. 

The baiadch was, among the ancient 
highlanders, like Marriataly in Keham- 
ma, the goddess of the poor. But now 
that due is disarmed and dethroned, and 
that patients are no longer smothered 
with ill-judged care, the highland po- 
pulation would overflow without some 
sluice of emigration. It is a necessary 
evil which, properly conducted, may« 
like all other evils, be productive of 
good. The hive must swarm; but let 
it swarm regularly and collectively; and 
let some pains be taken to attend to its 
movements, and direct its flight; and 
let not» in the name of patriotism and 

humanity, the old hive be emptied. 

h2 
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Thftt the hig'hltvnders p'loyld, In uny 
fore»j;n laud, preserve the poetnr find 
truditicy^fs whioU keep their nncl^nt spi- 
rit flUve* it were neodleaa to expect. 

Those \oof\] nutsea are like Bptrita thfrt 
ha\mt old f owera or nianor houseg. They 
are insoparably connoeted with the jpot 
to which they belonc—have perpetual 
refcren»^ea tc tho scenes they cdebratCt 
— ^nci be'-oit?e unintelJi^ble elsewhere. 
Vet» though the volatile spirit ^hoyld 
evaporate, m\ich remainB, thnt, when 
they remove in a body together, may bo 
transmitted beyond the AtlantiCi and 
t«kc root In a new poih Hardihood» pa- 
Uonre, contempt for dangers and dlffl- 
ciiitie»i luvbitnal dexterity in hunting 
and fiahin^^ and an ahterity in meeting 
exigencies J— All theaei with the addi- 
tional advantage of being accustomedi 
in a rude and artless manncri to form 
their own biiilding^i toolsi and utensllii 
jparticularly qualify them for the sylvan 
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Kfe, })eculiai' to new settkrs- Of tin; 
necessiity of a social removal for their 
future welfare, they seem thcmselveij 
abundantly sensible. 

In various initanccMi a. sot of illltci'ute 
peasants have, when forced to remove, 
gone about it in a most systematical 
manner.. Tbey have themselves char- 
tered a ship, atid engaged it to come for 
tbem, to one of their highland ports, and 
a.whole cluster of kindred, of all ages, 
from four weeks to four score years, have 
gone in mournful procession to the shore. 
The bagpipes meanwhile playing before 
them a sad funereal air, and all their 
neighbours and relations accompanying 
tliem oa board to bid a last farewell. 

Those kindred groupes have gone on 
with the same union and constancy be- 
yond the Atlantic. Far different from 
the single adventurers that yearly emi- 
grate to the states, they, usually keep 
within the bounds of British America, 
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and prefer going very far into the inte- 
rior, where they may get as much land 
as will accommodate them all, to sepa- 
rating for a more pleasant or advanta- 
geous settlement. 

How desirable that those associate 
bands of brothers, who carry with them 
such a principle of union, and such a de» 
sire of preserving the sacred fire of their 
first principles and attachments— how 
desirable, I say, would it be, that ttey 
should be encouraged to preserve, bb 
much as is compatible with iemavul, 
their fcrmer character and opini<Hi8. 
They cannot afibrd any inducement to 
prevail on a clergyman, or even a school- 
master to accompany them : Yet what 
a divine charity would it be, to send out 
a missionary with a small -Balary, to 
preach to them in their own language, 
and support their souls in the wilder- 
ness, with the bread of life. 

The want of such instruction, and of 
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such a bond of union is severely felt by 
those poor exiles in Upper Canada. In 
some instances they have, for want of 
this and other mental indulgences, given 
themselves up almost entirely to the 
chace^ and relapsed into a state little 
better than savages. 

There are some who have^ in many 
respects, . adopted nearly the same mode 
of. living with th<&ir neighbours the A- 
merican Indians; going, in winter, many 
days* journey into the pathless forests, 
to pursue the bear, the beaver, and the 
buffalo; lying for nights together in the 
8B0W ; and adopting, with other habits 
of savages, their reserve and tacitumi* 

Still, however, the love of their an- 
cient home, and their original principles, 
continue unalterable. 

Last year, there was a person at Mon^ 
treal, I know not whether a regular 
clergyman or a mere itinerant^ who 
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preached Gaelic, and, I think I i*:as. 
told, administered the sacraments in the 
same language. 

Multitudes came from all the parts of 
Upper Canada, to hear the glad tidings 
once more in their native language. I 
heard, indeed, of some that came fiye 
hundred miles for that purpose.. It may 
appear a paradox to say, that those who 
went across the Atlantic without any 
knowledge of the English language, 
were less likely to acquire it there than 
among their native mountains : this is, 
nevertheless, strictly true. By means 
of the schools dispersed over ajl. the 
iiighlaiids,. the English spreads quickly. 
Youths and maidens, who go to serve 
in the bordering countries, also bring it 
home. But when a shipful of emigrants 
go together to settle in the remote wilds, 
they adhere so much to each other, and 
are so entirely detached from oth^rs^ 
that they lose any little English they 
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carried out, and speak nothing but Gae* 
lie. 

■ 

Emigrations have been going on these ^ 
fifity years and upwards ; and there are 
numbers of people born in America, y/ho 
never spoke a word of English in theii* 
Uves. Not only so ; but where they 
have grown wealthy, and been enabled 
ta purchase slaves, they have taught 
them their own language. I myself 
have seen negroes, born in such fami- 
lies, who could not speak a word of 
English. 

Music, poetry,, and, indeed, imagina- 
tion, do not seem to bear transplanting. 
The language remains ; but its delica- • 
cies and. its spirit evaporate. 

Enthusiasm and superstition seem to ^ 

die together; and Donald is afraid of 

nothing but wolves and rattlesnakes, 

when once he gets beyond the mighty 

waters of the west. II is devout pro- 

peasities, however, still continue, and' i 

o 
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reqtiire but a little encouragement 
shoot out and flourish with fresh vigo 

How melancholy^ even in a poUti 
view, to let those energies of ma 
which devotion nourishes, die awaj ; i 
to see people inclined to make so mi 
of a little knowledge, relapse into i 
found ignorance f 

Four or five missionaries, who w 
masters of the Gaelic language, and q 
lified ,and disposed, not only to prea 
but to teach to read the Scripturea 
that congenial and expressive tong 
would do incalculable good in Brit 
America. 

These poor well-meaning exiles ha 
even in their expatriated state> a m< 
than common claim on the maten 
feelings of the parent country. 

How very immaterial would be 1 
expence, and how unspeakable the i 
vantage, of supplying their spiriti 
wants^^-«^f sowing |he good seed in i 
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soil softened by tender S01TOW5 while it 
is moist with the tears of parting an- 
guish! How sweet to those subdued 
and melted souls, to bi^^enabled, in so- 
cial worship, to lift up their voices in 
sacred ehorus, with the words so dear 
to every pious highlander : " Shi Dhia 
^*fhein'm huacJudich"'^'' The Lord 
'< himself is my shepherd !"*> And how 
mdattcholy to allow the fire that keeps 
the poor banished heart warm, even in 
e»le,. to :. languish into, extinction for 
want; of a favouring breath of instruc- 
ticm ; that, they may be thus forced to 
hang the harp of sacred melody on the 
willows, by those unknown streams, till 
they literally know not how to sing the 
Lord's Soi^ in a strange land. . 

If their original impressions, the pioUs 
fejfvour which serves as a xesource in^ 
this hopeless alienation, be once allowed 

m 

•- Tsalxn xxiii. 
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to laiiguisk into extinction^ the wish- for- 
instruction will diminisL, as the power 
of procuring it increases. But at: pre- 
sent,, while the desire continues in; full 
ardour, and the pow^r i^ entirely with- 
held, if the spiritual wants of this well- 
meaning people were attended to,, the 
union, industry, and good morals» that 
are tlie invariable result of strong im- 
pressions of religfon, would soon eno^ble 
them to prociure for themselves this hair 
lowed and much desired luxury. 

New settlers, that can barely exist till 
they draw subsistence from the bosom 
of the earth, may in a very few years 
have abundance of food and clothing ; 
But then, from the remoteness of their 
situation, tliey. have nothing that they 
can turn into money, to answer so de- 
sirable a purpose. 

How auspicious an omen would it be 
to the beginning of a new reign, if the 
golden sceptre of a compassionate sove- 
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Feign were . extended to these remote, 
yet faithful subjects ! How earnestly 
would they pray for hini, whose munift- 
cence should enable them to worship to- 
gether in their native tongue, , and to 
lear% through that medium, to ^^ Fear 
** God, and honour the king !" 
: . The taste for knowledge, which would 
.return to (hem (the highlanders) with 
this best knowledge, would do much to 
revive and preserve their national cha- 
racter. How far this last is calculated 
to make them good soldiers, good sub- 
Jjects, affectionate relatives, and faithful 
adherents, I leave the patient and can- 
did reader of these pages to judge^ 

To nationality, and even to fond par- 
tiality, I plead guilty. Those may have 
insensibly kindled emotion, sufficient to 
give a glow to my language, on some 
occasions, unsuitable to the calmness of 
cool discussion or sober narrative : Yet 
\ think my tacts prove more than my 
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reasonings; and bf <the authedticitjir of 
those there is no. room to doubt; > To 
Imrow a phrase from Scotch law^ they 
aie of ** notour authority " 

Of thdse visionary facts :whid^^I re-. 
]ate» merely as^illustrations of the jMywer ; 
of an imaginative habit of mind fto*im* 
pose .upon the senses, and midead the ^ 
judgment, it is enough for me that I 
have not the merit of inventing them, 
and that I relate them merely as I hieard : 
them. I do not write for those that re- 
quire to be told, that they are helre pre- 
served merely as indicatioito of the <state « 
of mind existing in that period of civiE-'^ 
zation, the memorials of Whi£h I have. ^^ 
endeavoured to preserve, k. 

I have been minute, because the' fine ^ 
shadings of character can only b^ traced l 
through minutiae ;-^I have been tedious, . 
because investigation qf ; what few com- * 
prehend must always be tedious : Yet - 
I am satisfied^ becaujse J have^ however :* 
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imperfectlyy preserved much that would, 
otherwise perish. And I flatter myself, 
that the genuine lovers of truth and na- 
ture wilt regard with an eye of favour 
the lineaments thus feebly pourtrayed; 
en account of their resemblance to the 
original^ however defective the execu* 
tion may be. 



SSAY X* 



Ujion the popular and rvelUknonm Song ofMacgre* 

gor na Ruara. 

The title of this song, or monody, as it 
may more properly be called, is Macgre- 
gor na Ruara. Macgregor does not in 
this instance imply a sirname : it is mere- 
ly a patronymic ; the poem affording in- 
ternal evidence, that the warrior whose 
late it deplores was a cadet of the Clan- 
Grant, to whom the district of Glenlyon 
had at one time belonged ; and who had 
been, as the poet supposes, unjustly de- 
prived of his inheritance, and forced to 
wander as an outlaw, in continual dan^ 
ger from.the vigilance of his.pursuerau . . 
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He is called^ Maegregor na Rua Strim, 
L e. of the red or sanguine streamsf; 
which, to suit the musicv has been ab' 
breviated as we see it. This evidently 
was not his title, which he must have 
derived from Glenlyon. The epithet 
seems rather to have originated from 
some " strife of warriors," in which this 
hero bad distinguished himself; in con- 
sequence of which, some mountain-stream 
had been for the time tinged with the 
blood of the combatants. 

There is a well-known tradition that 
seems connected with this appellation, 
Qf a desperate engagement, which took 
pl^e in times that answer to the era 
19 which. Macgregor fought and bled. 

A party of that name engaged in a 
desperate, combat a superioi: number of 
the Robejctsons ofStruan, on the borders 
of the river Tummel, where it is very 
parrow, with $t.cep precipitous bank$. 
The. members ou each side were sms^ ; 
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As far as I can recollect^ they did noi 
together amount to a hundred. 

The conflict was desperate ; and thi 
party, who were at length forced to fly 
were overtaken on the brink of this deq 
and rapid, though narrow river. On< 
man, the only survivor of the vanquish- 
ed party, by a most astonishing leap 
gained a rocky fragment in the midst o: 
the channel, and, springing from thena 
to the othen side, escaped his pursuers 
who felt moPe inclined to admire thv 
emulate such a desperate exploit* < * 

There is some reason to suppose, flnon 
the intrinsic eviclenee contained in tliii 
song, that it was composed during Mtm 
trose's wars. These were peculiarly.^ 
tal to the highlands of Scotland. 

The two greatest men in-.tlie kingdotn 
who, besides political differences, wem 
inflamed with deadly rancoUr agains 
each otilier, stirred up the ancient feud 
and animosities, betweeirdiffereiii dans 
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to serve each their own purposes. So 
deceitful is the human heart, that it is 
hard to say, whether the virtuous Mon- 
trose and the pious Argyle did not per- 
suade themselves that they were merely 
acting' for the public good, while the 
means they made use of to promote 
what each considered as such, were so 
amply calculated to gratify their private 
animosity. 

Never were means better suited to 
the ends of their respective leaders. A 
higfalander felt the glory of his chief, in 
which the honour of his clan was inclu- 
ded, paramount to every other conside- 
ration. Hence that implicit obedience, 
and that blind and headlong fury» with 
which the sanguinary orders of those 
vxiasperated rivals were carried into ef- 
fect ; and hence, for a time, the sense of 
good and evil, in what regarded war and 
rapine, seemed to slumber in every breast. 
Confiscation and outlawry became so fire*' 
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juent, that they were far from being ae- 
counted a disgrace : On the. contraiy^ 
every person so suffering was considered 
by his own party as a martyr to priiaci* 
pic. 

Yet while tlie smothered fires of pii- 
vafte feuds were thus blown into flaine» 
to add violence to the general conflagra* 
tion, the muses do not seem to have been 
altogether silenced^ nor private virtue 
entirely extinguished. 

The fidelity, and even the humanity 
of individuals in these calamitous times» 
have been commemorated in ever-livii^ 
verse : And even the simple tribute of. 
sorrow now under our consideration, af-^ 
fords a proof of feeling and attachm^t 
worthy of remembrance. . - 

Besides the strong ties of affinity he}d^ 
so sacred .here, there were others that;- 
formed a bond of no small endearment* 
Ii;i the highlands, the children of gently 
mea were always given out to ninj^i) 
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on ibis simple principle, that such a one 
could never have too many children, or 
too many adherents. The more sons 
the better: These were the ornament 
and defence of the clan. The more 
daughters, still the better; for these 
formed ties by which useful alliances 
were procured : And the more foster- 
brothers and sisters that were i^reated 
by*the nursing of these children, the 
more a family had of adherents attached 
to them, with a fervour and fidelity be- 
yond example. 

Of this I remember a striking instance 
in our own times. A near relative of 
ihe writer of this discussion, being on 
lecyice with the 42cl regiment, when it 
was sent, with other troops, on a vain 
attempt .to raise the siege of Bergen op 
Zoom: They lay entrenched for some 
time near the French lines. Some rash 
and unlikely project was formed for sur- 
pdsing a redoubt held by the enemy, in 
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the night ; which, I think, did not after 
all succeed. It was, however, attempt* 
ed with great secrecy at midnight*- 
^< moonless midnight." An officer of 
the 42d was among the numb^ of the 
proposed assailants ; but no privates from 
that regiment, to the great grief of that 
officer's foster-brother, who would wil- 
lingly have accompanied him. 

The party left the trenches with the 
utmost silence and secrecy; but from 
the utter darkness, and their imperfect 
knowledge of the ground, became dm- 
fused, and so bewildered, that they knew 
not exactly where to proceed. 

Fraser of CulduthU, the officer already 
mentioned, in the act of getting over t|pe 
remains of an inclosure which stopped' 
his path, felt his feet entangled ip some<-^ 
thing. Putting down his hand to diS'- i 
cover the cause, he caught hold of a ' 
plaid, and then seized the owner, who *' 
deemed to grovel on the ground. Hbf^ 
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held the c^tiff with one hand, and drew 
his dirk with the ether, when he heard 
the imploring voice of his foster-brother. 
— « What the d— 1 brought you here ?" 
'* Just lore of you, and care of your per- 
*f sonJ* *^Wby 80> when your love can 
'^ do mie no good, and has already done 
^ me evil ? AAd why encumber yourself 
^ with a plaid ?" *' Alas ! how could I 
** ever see my mother, had you been kill- 
^'ed or wounded, and had I not been 
** there, to carry you home to the sur-- 
" geon, or to Christian burial ;, and how 
^ could I do either, without my plaid to 
'^ wrap you in !" — I cannot recollect the 
sequel of the adventure ; but upon en- 
qui(y, it was found, that the poor man 
had crawled out on his hands and knees 
betw^sen the c^tinels, then followed the 
party at some distance, till he thought 
tb^j were approaching the place of as- . 
_ iaiiltj aiid then again crept in the same 
I manner oa the ground besvle his mash 
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ter, that he might be near him utio)> 
served. 

This faithful adherent had too soon 
occasion to assist at the obsequies of his 
foster-1)rother ; for CuMutbil^ looking 
over the edge of the treiich, to view the 
approaches of the enemy, was killed by 
a cannon-ball in a few days after. 

This subject of the tenderness of these- 
kind of attachments, would adniit of 
much farther illustration ; but I 'suppress 
many curious and authentic facts, to re- 
turn to the foster-brother of Macgr^or.' 

But, first, I have ehosen this tery po- 
pular and pathetic song to translate and 
illustrate, not merely as it is patixeftic 
or popular, but that I do not know- of 
any composition which, in the same 
bounds, exhibits a picture so. correct - 
and lively, botJi of the manners 'of the 
age, and of: the miseries resulting frcAn 
^ state of society so licentious and iu> • 
settled as that must needs be^ where the i 
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power of the laws, as it were, are sus- 
pended, or made subservient to the fury 
of partizans. 

I have made a metrical translation of 
the first.fourteen verses of this song ma- 
ny years since, which will be found at 
the end of this essay. 

I shall here insert the ejtitire song li- 
tendly translated, and shall add a com- 
ment on each verse, because each verse 
contains an allusion to some ancient cus< 
torn, which can, in such a series of ex- 
planation, be most clearly illustrated. 

There were two kinds of foster-bro- 
thers, bound to each other by the kindly 
ties I have mentioned. One were the 
children of the person by whom the child 
was nursed ; the other, which was but 
of rare, occurrence, were the children of 
other gentlemen who happened to be 
nursed by the same person. 

This could not often take place, be- 
cause people generally found qualified 

VOL. II. I 
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nurses within their own bounds. Bui 
when such a tie was thus createdi it wai 
very binding. The Cho AlU for thtrt 
M^as the term by which this rdation wai 
signified, was the nearer for being the 
child of one*s nurj*e ; but he was tbe 
dearer for being one's equal, bom in the 
same rank, bred to the same pursuits^ 
and havingi as it were^ an inherent title 
to bo one's chosen friend. 

In this relation, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, the author of the poem in question 
stood to the deceased warrior* He bit- 
terly laments his violent death ; and la- 
ments it the more, as it appears to Imvt 
been occa^^ioned by bis own rashnesst to 
neglecting various precautions given him 
by bis Chomh Alt* These unavailing 
counsels, however, the latter repeats 
with a kind of mournful retrospection* 
They contain many curious particulars 
that mark the manners then prevatentt 
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tod the anxious and precarious life ot 
9h outlaw. 

I have endeavoured to tratisfuse some 
of the poetical spirit of the original into 
the Ihetrical trahslation. To that, the 
epithet of fidelity may more properly b6 
)applied, t)ecause the perusal of it will 
leave an impression on the English rea- 
der, more resembling that produced oh 
the imagination of a highlander by the 
t)riginal, than cian possibly be done by a 
bteral translation. The last, however, 
tonveys with more distinctness and ac- 
curacy those facts mtd images which 
ieluddate ancient manners. 

The first verse is a chorus, repeated 
fet the close of every stanza ; and the 
song, tedious as it may appear to those 
who neither know its history nor feel its 
pathos, is always sung throughout, and 
meets with attention the hundredth 
time of repetition. 
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**-My sadness, great sadness, 

'* Deep sadness, liesT on me. 

** I am oppressed with sadness deep and ^kikp 

<* Which I shall never conquer. 

'* Caused by Macgregor na Rua Stnia, 
** Whose due ^'as Glenlyon. 
«* My sadness, &c. 

<• By Macgregor of the banners, 
*< Who was accompanied by the clamour of pipe^.- 
** My sadness, &c. 

(< By his badge, from the pine, 
<* He was known, when ascending the heights* 
*< My sadness, &c. 

(* His alTOws were higiily polished, 
<« And decked with the plumes of the eagleb 
« My sadness, &c. 

" Arrows richly adornedt 
" As might suit the son of a king, 
' « Held graceftilly m the dexterous' hand t)f the ^-w 
** Murdoch. 
" My sadness, &c. 

** "though struck by a peasant 
** I should utter no complaint. 
*< My sadness, &c. 

" Though I were deeply injured, 
*< Who but thyself would aY^tige toe* 
" My sadness, &ci 
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' *• Those that would revenge ray wrongs 
*^ Are low in the chapel to the eastwarcU 
**'My sadness, &c. 

"^ Those that would support my causey 
^* It wounds me to think, are to me lost forever* . 
** My sadness, Sec, 

" My beloved Ckoattan • 
«« Lie with their heads low in the navroW bed» . 
*• MjT sodnttttt &c* 

t'-ThoQ also art hi a narraw shroud of thin Unen» 
*^ Without silk, or fitting ornaments, 
** My 8adne88» &€• 

** Thou aougfatest not, to adotn thy funereil weeds, 
*^ The high-born dames of thy country, 
f* My sadnessi Su* . 

** To thee I oft proflnered counsel, 
**- Wouldflft thou but have taken it* . 
** My 8adnes8» d^ 

** Hm tfane» said I, thou goest to the house of drinking, 
^ Brink there no second draught. 
*' My sadness, Sec, 

'* Take the cup of chearfulness standing ; 
*^ Guarding thy valour with caution. 
•• My sadness, &c. 
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His ibifter brothers. 
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^< Be not dainty of thy drinking vtsaelsi. 
** The horn or juniper fuaich may saf!^* 
** My sadness, &c. 

** Let winter be to thee aa autumn, 
** And the first bleak days of spring as sujmyierA 
** My sadness, &c. 

f< Make thy bed on the o*(erhangbig rock» v 
<« And let thy slumbers be the Itghtott^ 
** My sadnesfy &c» 

*< Though the squirrel be nimble« 
«< By art it may be entan^ed^ 
'* My sadness, ftc. 

** Though the spirit, of the hawk be coy and loftjTj 
*< By watchful dexterity she may be taken. 

" My sadnessi &c« 7» • 

" My sadness, great sadness, 

** Deep sadness lies oa me. 

<i r am oppress^ with sadness deep and darj^ 

*• Which I shall never overcome.*' 

Verse 1. 

'* Macgregor na Rua Strua, 
*• Whose due was Glenlyon.''^ 

The meaning of this verse was, that 
the Umented cMefj^ whom the song wtcr 



m^ant to celebrate^ wasi or ougiif ta 
have been proprietor of GlenIyon> and: 
was unjustly deprived of it* 

There is an existing tradition^ which* 
points out) how this hapless warrior 
might have attained the patronymic of 
Macgregor. 

When it so happened; that a person 
lelonging to any name left the districtr 
mled axid protected by his chief» to set- 
Ite elsewhere, his children, instead of 
being called by the name of the clan, 
were denominated from his christian 
name; as, for instance, Gregor being a 
frequent aimame among the Grants, the 
son of the expatriated individual of that 
name, was called Macgregor, which be- 
came the common appeUation of his de- 
scendants : They, in the mean time, 
being considered^ and considering them- 
selves as cadets of the clan Grant, and^ 
entitled to wear their badge, and shar&^< 
all their honours and privileges* . 
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This Alacgrcgor, as has been ahready 
observed, appears to have been possess- 
ed of Glenlyon, but exiled and outlawed 
by the Argyle faction. 

Verse 2. 

** By Macgrcgor of the banners* 

'* Who \i as accompanied by the clamour of pi][)M»** 

By " Macgregor of the banners,'' ii 
denoted a person of rank and conse* 
quence, sufficient to entitle him to have 
those warlike ensigns carried before hinu 
The clamour of pipes, by which he was 

« 

attended, is a similar indication of luf 
consequence. 

It is observable, that the sound of the 
pipes here is denominated clamour, not 
music. 

This is perfectly consonant with the 
ideas entertained of this instrument, by 
the people whose national music it has 
been most erroneously accounted; 
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. One might, with equal justice affirm; 
that the drum and spirit-stirring fife 
wej^ the national music of the £nglish. < 

The harp was, in fact, the national 
music of the highlands ; of which their 
songs, adages, and legends of all kinds> 
afford sufficient proof. 

During the cruel wars between king's 
men and queen's men, in the minority 
of* Jaines VI. the unity of the clans was 
jiLa great measure. broken. . 
. . A. sanguinary spirit was introduced^ 
and the sweet sounds drawn by love and 
£Euicy, or by grief or tenderness, from, the 
trembling strings of the clarsach^ gave 
way to the ruder strains of. martial mu-* 
jQCy .which the bagpipe was so much bet- 
ter suited to convey. 

Still this did not supply ?the place of 
that' instrument, sa dear to bards and 
heroes, the use of which was in some 
dagree continued, till the sanguin-^ 
ary conflicts, \xx the time of the civil : 



wars, destroyed^ for a season, aD tfie 
functions of music, but those of sum^ 
moning the tribes to war, animating the 
battle, and bewailing its victims. 

For these purposes,, the harsh and 
bold, or querulous and mournful strains 
of the pipe, were best adapted. 

The voice of music, such as delights 
and soothes the ear and the imaginati(»if 
was hushed for a time: And, during 
his incursions to the law country,, tiie 
bighlander found means to seize 



-** the brisk, awakening viol. 



" Whose soul-eirtrancing voice he loved the best 

And which has ever since entirely sup* 
planted the haq>, and may now be just* 
ly stiled their national music. 

There are^ indeed, few houses in the 
Ughlands where there is not a violin. . 

Another instrument,^ the very mentioir 
df which seems to imply ridicule, they 
naanage so^ as to produce sounds more 
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sweet and powerful, than can easily be 
believed. The Jew's harp, as they use 
it, forms no contemptible vehicle for 
their touching melodiesr 

There are very few among the lower 
dass who do not pkty upon it, and many 
play on two at once, which^ with the ac* 
€ompanyment of a female voice, pro- 
duces more effect than can well be ima- 
gined. 

The bagpipe, unless in extreme cases, 
where no other instrument could be had, 
was never played within doors, except 
in the instance I am about to refer to. 

It attended marriage processions, be- 
cause it was the only instrument on 
which one could play, whik walking a- 
long with the crowd assembled on such 
occasions ; and funerals for . the same 
ieason« > . 

\l The mistake of supposing this instru- 
ment the favourite, or national one of 
Ibe hip^hlands, was a very natural onc^ 
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It arose from strangers being always 
deafened with its clamour in the halls 
of chieftains, where it was a customary 
piece of. state to have the piper playing 
all the time of dinner. 
> A foreigner, whose name I forget, 
having visited the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, has left us a minute account of the 
ceremonial used in the meals of this wise 
princess, who took care to fence her in- 
nate dignity, with all the *^ pride, pomp, 
*^ and circumstance" necessary to impress 
the common mind with an exalted idea 
of royalty. 

When the queen went to dinner, that 
circumstance was announced by a flou- 
rish of trumpets and kettle drums in the 
great hall ; and music continued to play 
all the time of the repast* 

In the same manner, it was usual for 
the piper to march through the great 
hall, playing different martial tunes, and 
others appropriated to his tribe, all the 
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time ^ his chief and his guests were at 
dinner : for a dinner without guests was 
not suppo^ to take place in the house 
of a chief. « 

Every clan had three appropriate tunes 
peculiar to itself, besides others of local 
significance. These were the gathering 
of the clan, its march, and its lament. 
Strains calculated to rouse valour, to 
imrse enthusiasm, and to add strength 
to those powerful ties that held together 
the descendants of a common father. 

It should have been observed, that 
« every chief had also a banner, on which 
his device and motto was inscribed or 
embroidered. 

Thus " Macgregor of the banners," 
rcmnd whom was the clamour of pipes, 
was a poetical mode of describing the 
rank of this lamented personage. 
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Verse 8.- 

** By whose bac^, from the piiie, 

" He was distinguished when ascendltig the helg&ts.*^ 

This clearly points out the family of 
the warrior : However distant the cadet 
might remove, or whatever patronymtr 
he might assume, still he wore the badge 
or bourgeonet, as Shakespeare caHs it^ 
of his clan : He retained the remote pa^ 
tronymic of the founder of his family, w 
Clanalpin of the Grants, Clancfaallin o£ 
the Campbells, &c. and he wore the. 
same insignia on his banner, to prove his f 
claim to a remote origin, as well as hi^^ 
alliance with a powerful clan/ 

The badges of the diSerent tribes-- 
were of no small importance in their mi*^ 
litary arrangements, and all the forms o£ 
life prevalent among them. Their ha»^ 
bits being all of the same form, and^ in* 
deed, the same colours, differently ar- . 
vanged, it was necessary^ that» in timfi: 



of wart t^y should be able at once t^ 
distinguish their kinsmen or allies from 
their enemies ; and, at all times,, it was 
convenient to know the individuals of 
this or that family. 

To ascertain and discriminate those 
separate divisions of society, every clan 
wore a different set, as they stile it, of 
tartan; and what formed a more conspi- 
cuous distinction^ every clan wore a 
badge on the side of the bonnet, which 
wcertained the tribe of each individuaL 

This badge was always of some plant 
jor tree that does not shed the leaf^ other- 
wise the distinction could not exist ia 
winter. 

The Grants have the fir or pine— the 
Macleods the juniper — the Frazers the 
yew — the Macintoshes the box — the 
Mackenzies the holLy-^the Macdonalds. 
the crimson heath — another clan, whom 
I do not remember, the blue heath, dec 
Mae^gor's badge ascertained i^is ori-> 



\ 
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jTin fhom the Clan Alpine, all tto 
branches of which wear this sjrmboL-. 

VfiRSE 4.- 

'* His arrows were highly .polisBedy . 

** And decked with the plumes. of the eagl^" . ' 

Still feeding his grief with sad recol/ ■ 
lections, the mourner calls back' eveiy 
little circumstance that evinced the dig- 
nity and importance of his friend. Thef 
eagle's plumes, and othet dedoratiohs df^ 
his arrows, seem to refer to' a pretty laW 
period, immediately beTdre these wea-. 
pons w'ere disused. 

<* That short brown shaft, sae meanly trhBm*id» •.. 
*• Looks like poor Scotland*^ gear," 

isays the boastful Norwegian in Hardy* 
knute. 

The ballad is of dubious authenticity, 
but the language and sentiment are a- 
dopted from those indubitably ancient. 
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hi tetter times, the contempt in Vhich 
the Scots archery had been held by the 
English and Norwegians, acted as a sti-* 
mulus to the Scottish bowmen ; yet, in 
the highlands, they were so far back in 
this respect, that it was only the high- 
bom warrior whose shafts were polished 
and' ornamented^ 

Verse 5. 

*^ Arrows ridily adomedy 

<* As ZD^g^ suit the son of ft king.*' 

StiH he dwells with mournftil com^- 
plaeency <m all the marks of distinction 
and aiperiority which surrounded the 
fallen hero. 

Verse 6. 

** In the excelling hand of the son of Murdoch, . 
•* Held forward direct ^d gracefullj;." 

Murdoch, it would appear, was the 
lather of the outlaw ; Macgregor being a 
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patronymic derived from a more remofie 
ancestor, who had left Strathspey at an 
earlier periods 

Verse 7. 

•* The t^w of a pmaaA 

*' t ihould bour without cWkj^UoBibfi i** 

I e. my spirit is so extinguished by th{0< 
misfortune^ that even the blow of a me- 
nial could not rouse my indignatiom • 

Veksb 8. * 



f « 



<« Thdugh I wow deeply iigurtAy 

^ Who but. thyself would redress me t* 



i. e. I am left helpless : My fHettif, my: 
guide, my protector is gone, and' «,^ 
sorrow is incurable. 

Verse 9. 

♦* Those who would support my cause* 

** It is my wound to thmk, are lost to me for ever.'*' 

This manner of expressing a deesQ;' 
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feeling of sorrow i3 frequent in the Gae- 
lic. ^ It is my wound that they are 
*^ lost :" — " It is my wound to think, 1 
^ have myself been faulty," &c. 

Verse 10. 

** Tbof»wlw would flVMigfl my wrongs 

" Lie low in (tat chnpel to the CMtword'' 

'•-..■ ' 

The mcmrnei; here uses the phiral: 
From whence h wouhi appeal^ thai 
there were others with Macgregor when 
be feH. 

The chapel is an expression applied 
In the Gaelic to consecrated ground^ 
where prohtbly the veadges of such edi- 
fices remain. 

Eastorwesti the highlanders use con- 
stantly in speaking of distances :— " I am 
*' going east to such a place :"— " When. 
^ do you go west,'* &c. 
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Verse 11^ 

** Thou, alas! art in a. narrow shroud of thiaJinftn ;. 
•• Without silk or fitting dmaffcent." 

It would appear that the funeral of 
this warrior, lite that of Ophelia^ had. 
been deficient in certain customary rites*,: 
which omission, the sorcpwing survitor 
dwells upon as an added cause of lamen*^ 
tation. ' 

Yebsb 12; 

** Thou eoughfest not, to adorn thy Ameral wMd»» .. 
*^ Hie high-bom dttnes <^ thy cottHtiT.*^ ' 

m 

« 

It seema in these days^ when all onta^ 
mental needle-work- was peculiar to pers* 
sons of superior- education^ that the.Ia<». 
dies of a district used to meet together, 
to sew, with rare devices, the grave- 
dothes of any .distinguished person.. 
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Vj6;rse is. 

' *<'Often bave I offered thee counsel : 
<• Wouldst thou but have taken it from me/' 

He recurs to past days, and feeds his 
' gnef with the ipemembrance of the slight- 
i^st'eounsels of fond affection, the neglect 
t)f whicli had finally proved so fatal. 

Verse 14* 

« When thou goest, said I, to the house of drinking^ 
** Take thBre no second draught.'* 

A very necessary precaution, consi- 
dering the social and convivial habits of 
the highlanders, who, when they went 
to such a place, rarely indeed parted 
without seeing " the cup of cheerful- 
** n^ss" often circle round the jovial 
board ; their gaiety, on these occasions, 
running like lightning flashes across 
the gloom of their wonted thoughtful- 
ness/ 



/ 
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The single draught in this vei 
particularly expressiTe of the con 
apprehensions which haunt the mil 
faim who ktiows that his life is hi 
Mrith malicious diligence. The anc 
tell of dogs on the borders of the '. 
who always drank running, for fei 
the crocodile. This is one of the 
Uest images of habitual terror^ 

Verse 15. 

<< Take the cup of chearfUIness standingi 
*• Guarding thy valour with caution.^' 

The image of perpetual vigilance 
suspicion is continued through tias vc 
which shews5 that though he was co] 
ous that the valour of his friend c 
not fail, he is more distrustful of his 
dence. The ardour which more end 
ed Macgregor to his friendi makes 
frieBd tremble the more for his isafet; 
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Vebse 16. 

^^ Be Dot dainty of thy drinking vcBsela : 
<* The bom or juniper fuaich may sufAce.** 

In ereiy gentleman's house, and, in- 
leed» in every decent public-house, an- 
€cedent to the general use of glasses, 
liere was a cup of silver, in which drink 
WM presented to persons of consequence. 
The poorer people, and meaner public* 
louses, had a cup, in the same form, of 
jcwter. But the horn or juniper quaich 
Nerved to contain the beverage of the 
common people. 

These homely vessels are recommend- 
ti on this occasion, that the rank of 
Macgregor might not be betrayed by his 
Guitidiousness. 

The juniper quaich^ as I have seen it 
inreserved in old families> was, after all, 
no despicable utensiU It had a small, 
round bottom, little broader than a half* 
crown^ adorned with silver in the inside» 
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It was surrounded by staves, which were 
of smooth, polished juniper and birch al- 
ternately; narrow at the bottom, and 
spreading wider, and growing broader 
to the top, till it took the form of a wide 
cup or small bowL The staves, alter- 
nately dark and light, and the Small and 
delicate hoops with which it was sur- 
rounded, rendered this no inelegant 
drinking-cup. 

But the motive that produced this 
anxiety and precaution in his Cho Alts 
was the fear that Macgregor's nicety 
about his drinking apparatus might be 
the means of his rank being suspected, 
and his path explored. All the arts of 
fond solicitude which he had thus ex^rt^ 
ed, rise, embittered by regret, to the re- 

. trospection of sorrow. It affords a sort 
of consolation too, that nothing which 

. the vigilance of affection could suggest, 
had been omitted. 
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Verse 17. 

"^ Let winter be to thee as autumn, 

** And the three first bleak days of spring as summer.^* 

i.e. To ensure your safety, and elude 
pittmuty support tlie inclemencies of win- 
ter, travel from place to place, and sleep 
in the open air, as others in less hazard- 
oas circumstances do in harvest. 

The Faoilteachj or three first days of 
February, serve many poetical purposes 
ia the highlands. They are said to have 
been borrowed for some purpose by Fe- 
bnuuryfrom January, who was bribed 
by February with three young sheep. 

' These three days^ by highland reckon- 
ings « occur between the 11th and 15th 
of February : and it is accounted a most 
fovourable prognostic for the ensuing 
year^ that they should be as stormy as 
possible. . If these three days should be 
fiEur, then there is no more good weather 
to be eiq[)ected through the spring. Hence 

VOL. IT. K 
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tlie Faoitteach is used to signify the 
ultimatum of bad weather. 



** Mak« thy t>cd on the projeetii^ crag« 
«• And let thy slumbers be tKe lightest.** 

^V'ho can read this without reoal 
the image deserifeed by Collins : 

•• Who throws him on the ridgy steep 
** Of some loose hanging rock to steep.** 

There is a striking coincidence 1 
between the most terrifying imi^ 
danger which the English bard cc 
produce, and the real danger to wt 
the highland bard invites his ftienc 
repose himself, that a still greater & 
' be shunned. A crag overhanging ^ 
ter is meant in the original* ^ . 

Death was the worst consequence tl 
eould result from all the perib tliat:iid| 
thus occur. But to have been talcra 
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rt by his enemies would have heen dis- 
racefuL 

Thus ft appears, that the bard, stnxi'- 
iis as he was to save the life of his 
lend, Was ^11 more solicitous to pi*e- 
afve his honour, ^iTiis seems finally to 
are been dotte ; for he fell in the com- 
«Bit with, lus pursuefs, overpowered, we 
aay suppo^, by numbers* 

Verse 19. 

^** Though the squirrel be nimble, 
•' By art it may be Entangled." 

Verse 20, 

'** Thou(^ the spirit of the hawk be cdy %ncl lofty« 
** By watchiul dexterity she may be tsAxn,*^ 

In the pfTogfess of the images which 
pBSS through the afflicted fancy of thii 
poet of nature, the workings of a sen^- 
ifive mmd hi deep sorrow may be traced 
in their genuine process. He begins^ 
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by lamenting, that the sorrow whidi 
fills his niiud is increased hy time and 
reflection. He complains^ not only of 
the present sorrow, but of a conscious- 
ness that it is never to be overcome. 

Macgregor, ^' In glittering arms and 
^^ glory drest,*' rises full before him. 
He hears his pipes sounding : he seei 
his banners waving. The graceful fom 
of the hero» in act to loose the shafts of 
vengeance, appears to his imaginatumt 
only to aggravate the sense of his own 
forlorn and unprotected state. To to 
wounded spirit, this sense of privation 
recals the scene of the fatal combat, tbe 
lost Cho Altan, who perished with to 
friend, and the narrow house, where, 
deprived of funeral honours, they are 
for ever hidden from his view. The in- 
effectual efforts he had made to wwn 
this victim of feudal revenge, — the coun- 

Is faithfully given,— the hardships of a 
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himted life, — all crowd on his remem- 
brance, and busy bis thoughts. 

This " short interval of weary woe," 
sets his mind loose to frame figurative- 
imagery, expressive of the theme of 
every thought — the slaughter of Mac- 
gregor. His discriminated sketch of the- 
qualities of the nimble and sportive- 
8qmrrel»,8Qd the coy and lofty goshawk^. 
for that is the species of hawk meant by; 
the word in the original, shews the close 
observation of nature, and the happy, 
adaptation of imagery, which character- 
ize the poet. 

He speaks of his outlawry, without 
attempting to palliate or evade the cir- 
cumstance, this being often the result of 
caprice, or the vindictive spirit created 
by inherited feuds. 

The pathos of this song, in the Gaelic 
language^ is much heightened by the re- 
iteration of the first stanza, with which 
every verse is closed. 
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We, that are for eyer hurried afong 
the stream of existence, on the short,, 
quick surges of incessant variety, have 
scarce patience to attend, to our own^ 
sensations. But to those accustomed, 
in the language of the psdmistj. *^ ia 
'^ commune with their own heart, and 
^< be still," this mournful monotony pro*. 
duces an , effect on the unpractiBed earj^ 
somewhat tike wh^t one feels on reading; 
the fine passage in wbit^h Thompson dis 
scribes the widowed stock-dove.^*^ 

** Again 
* Tlio sad idea of. biw* ixiur4ered mate 
'* Across litr fancy comeA,. ngain re^iounds 
" «\ louder song of sorrow througJuUic grove/*- 



'itdrttal Translation of tfie Song of Magrcgow noft 

Ruara^ 



ily sorrow, deepLSorrowj^ incessant returning, 
Time s.tiU, Qf^he fticsvad^s increase t^ mj;^ mourn! 
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Wliile r think on Macgregor, truo heir of Gknlyottv* 
Where still to sad fancy his banners seem flying. 
My sorrow^ deep sorrow,.^.. 

On Macgregor na Ruara^whoee^ pipes ftUr resounding'. 
With tiieir true martial strain set each bosom a boumilnj^. 
The badge of Strathspey, from yon pihe by the fountain^ 
OiftlDgui«h*d th« htro» when cUmbing the mountaia* 
My sonrow» deep 8orrow» &c« 

The plumee of the eagle gave wingt to hie arrow, 
Aiidde8tnicti(m flew wide from the weapon so narrow i- 
||lf^i^fU».h|j^ polished and brights were a treasurCf 
That the son of a king, might have boasted with pleasure^. 
My sorrow,, deep sorrow, &c. . 

When tb^ hrave son of Murdoch so gracefully held theiu» 
Well poisM and.direGtcdy.no weapon exceird them. 
Now dead to the honour and pride I inherit, 
^9^ thft Uow of a vaaaal could rouse my sad spirit*. 
My sorrow, deep sorrow, &c. 

Though insult or injury now should oppress mc. 
My pioteotor ia gone, and nought else can distress me*- 
Peaf to my loud sorrows, and blind to mji weeping, - 
My ai4 and su|^rt in yon chapel lie sleeping. 
My sorrow^ deep sorrow, &c> 

Ifi that cold, narrow bed they shall slumber for cvet.;j^ 
V^.apu|^t from my fancy their image shall *ever«. 
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He that tbar'd d&e clod hreajt which asf ixAocj aoBiah^ 
>'o*r ecid ia the eaxtB, kav«9 no trace whexe Any imiEaU 
Mj mrerWf deep locaw, dkc. 



^<> obsequies Sctia^f bis pole cbcbk adoMUEe^ 
N* fieaeni hooouxs to sooctie oar kwg Bioiimiag« 
No Yorgiu lufb-bsra, with their te»v to heicw 4mw 
Ta deck ttaj pij^ corpK, and wish Aov'xcti to ibcw th» 

3(y sorrow, deep sorr«)w, line want retamiiig. 
Time rtiU» at it flics, add! ipKieflw to aqr 



Hie six foUowing* verses, tiKm|^ M 
of original imagery, and aboundiDg in 
curious matter, would have rather a gro- 
tesque appearance, if faithfully translatr 
ed into English yerse ; and without mi- 
nute accuracy, the peculiarity of die de- 
lineation, in which its merit lies, would 
be lost. 

The wild and plaintive melody to 
which it is sung, is not only familiar to 
the highlanders, but well-known, and 
frequently played in the south of Scot- 
land. 

la the fourth volume of Mr George 
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lliomson's Collection of Scotch Songs, 

the above translation may be found, 

adapted to the original tune. 

To contrast the above sad image of 
jEfttal turbulence and. hopeless anguish, 
uad "to complete the picture of highland 
lifej I have added a song truly pastoral : 
Itiot, indeed^ the production of entirely 
^matoral times, but the theme and de^- 
Jight of the -enamoured milk-maid and 
"the. wandering shepherd. 

I shall subjoin to the song, part of a 
letter written to Mr Thomson, and 

which he published with it, as a kind of 

introduction. 

** The verses of ChrochcUlin have lived 
fixHD the days when agriculture was in 
its infancy, and continue still to soothe 
cwry fold, and lull every cradle in these 
wild regions. 

" A literal translation I do not hvc- 

J. 

tend to give ; but 1 will venture to ap- 
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peaf to every judge of Gaelic and *ol 
poetry, whether I have not rendered th€ 
spirit of this curious fragment oti auti 
quity. 

'^ The changes which, time and culton 
have effected on manners, are best tracM 
in popular songs ; more particularly Hn 
Gaelic fragments, m which the tranri- 
tions from the life of a hunter to that d 
' a herdsman^ and from that to the mon 
laborious and stationary pursuits of agri- 
culture, are strongly marked. 

<^ Anciently, the hunter wafr admired * 
a person of manly courage, who, in the 
pursuit of a livelSiood, exerted the vk- 
tues of patience and fortitude,, and fol- 
lowed Nature into her most sublime re^ 
tirements. Herdsmen were then ae* 
counted th& sons of Iittlie men/^-^ordii: 
inferior beings,^ who preferred ease aiic 
Kifety to nohle daring, and boundless var 
riety, — and were considered to be a 
xauch. below the hunter, as the. cattle 
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itey tended were inferior in grace anc}:' 
i^;itity to the deer which the others pur-< 

**^ Interest, howerer, yeversect such^ opir - 
Bipn& I iln procesa of time, the maidens- 
boasted of the numerous herds of their 
bvers, and viewed the huntsman as a 
Spor, wandering adventurer. 

" About this tune, the song here - 
translated seems to have been composed. 
The enamoured nymph, willing to think 
Colin as rich as others, talk^ in an ob- 
aeure and figurative manner of the cattle- 
iff ColiTif (chro Challin), and pursues the 
metaphor through many, playful allu- 
»6ns to the deer, roe$,^iawns, &;c. and 
fteir manner of spofting and feeding,,, 
ia a stile too minute for translation.. In 
&e end, however,., it appears,^ tliat the 
Boasted cattle of. Colin were no other 
than those wild commoners of natur^^ 
•and his sole profession that of hunting. 

" I have endeavoured to prjBserve the 
tender simplicity of the original, and t^o^ 
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render almost literally the fond repeti- 
tion of endearing epithets. 

'* The love-songs of those days wew 
the breathings of real passion : Nobody 
thought of that most absurd of all thingfl^ 
—a fictitious love-song." 

'* It is silly, sooth, 

** And dallies with the innocence of love, 

'• Like the old age> 



My CcAin, lovM Colin, my Colin, my dear. 
Who wont the wild mountains te trace without fear ; 
Oh ! where are thy flocks, that so swiftly rebound. 
And fly o^cr the heath, without touching the ground ^ ' 

So dappled, so varied, so beauteous tHeiih Rue ; 

So agile, so graceftil, so charming to view ; 

0*er all the wide forest, there's nought, can compeer 

With the light bounding flocks of my Colin, my dear.** 

My Colin, dear Colin, my Colin,, my love. 

Oh !. where are thy herds, that so loftily move h 

With branches so stately, their proud heads are crowned ; 

With their luotion, so rapid, the woods all resound. 

'Hiere the birch trees hang weeping o*er fountains so clefT: 
noon-day they're sleeping round Colin, mydear : 
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fHk I CoUny gweet C^lin, my Colin, my joy, 

Must those flocks andtliose herds all thy moments emplby ? 

To yon waterfall's dashing I tune my sad strain, 
And gather these violets for Colin in vain ; 
At sun-set hs sM he wovJd meet with me h#e. 
Then where ean he linger, my Colin, my dear ? 

Oh ! Cohn, my dariing, mj pleasure, my pride. 
While the flodcs of rich shepherds are grazing so wide, 
S^(ardleas I view them, unheeded the swains, 
Whoee herds scattered round me, adorn the green plains. 

I 

• ■ * 

Their oSi&n I hear^ and their pientf I see ; 

But what are their wealth and, their offers to me ? 

WhUe the light bounding roes, imd the wild mountain-deer,. 

Are ^e cattle of Colin, my hunter, my dear. 



LETTERS. &o^ 



LETTER I. 



Dear Madakt, 

Accept of a very unpolished and^ very 
literal translation of the ^ Song of the 
" Owl f popularly so calfed, from its 
being addressed to the sage and solitaiy 
bird of night, whom a particular circum* 
st£nce had, in the hour of inspiration^ 
associated' with the equally forlorn and 
solitary hunter. Poet, perhaps,. we might 
stile hun : But this swan-like dirge being 
all that remains of his composition, it 
Wy be supposed to be merely the pic- 
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tare of fiis focal haunts and habitual feeF- 
mg8» drawn by the pe&cil of pensive re*- 
eoilectioii^ and^ heightened occasionaUf 
Ij the eoburihg <^ fancy.. 

A poem so loag» axtd so connected^---* 
so entirely CHriginai^ and so evidently pro* 
duced l^y individual fiKeling»--*4n whieir 
Bather the tenderness of lV>ve^ the ar^ 
ioor rof benoic enterprise, nor the joys ^ 
convivial intercourse, hitvc' any sharey-^ 
is c»tain!y somewhat anomalous and 
extraordinary. It is on: this account cu**^ 
idous ; and nauore so, as giving a fiaitl^iiil 
pktuK of what we do not find any where 
tbe delineated, and what must throwr 
light upon the manner i& which the hu- 
man character adapts itself to a very pef^ 
cuUar niade of existence^. 

What passes in the mind of a solitarjr 
l«ing, ilUterate, yet .not ignorant of the 
charities, attachments, and occupations 
sf a mode of life very nearly approach^ 
flig to complete civilization ;<!»«rHow the 
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s^pathies of kindness and compassumi 
-*the powers of feelii^ and imagination, 
are to be. exercised in n life afaiiost e» 
tirely passed in solitude, and under dr* 
eumstances that seemingly tend to ex- 
tinguish all finer feeling,^— all that con-' 
stitutes taste, and feeds enthusiasm^— 
and to form, aa we ^should siqppose, the 
character of a /gloomy, sordid . sarages^ 
intent only on procuring food, ^and de-« 
v€Hiring it in solitary safety :«-— How a 
person thus situated would . think, and 
act,— -every one wha lores to trace ku4 
man nature ; through tdl its various mo* 
difications must' be ^ desirous to knowt 
But from the incapacity of such persons 
to combine their reflections, or comma* 
nicate their ideas, so as to* make them 
intelligible to more enlightened enquir- 
ers, this chapter of the history of the 
human mind has hitherto, been like a 
sealed book. • 

The cqgitations or omversations of 
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those hennits, whom piety, wrought up 
to a pitch of enthusiasm, had secluded 
from society, affords no parallel. Their 
minds were elevated, by the fervours Of 
devotion, . above this limited span, of ex- 
istence, to wide views of boundless fu- 
tuhty, varied by the recollections which 
iheir former intercourse with active life 
afforded. 

The visionary and superstitious nu>de 
of worship, common to all ascetic re- 
dnses, wrought up their minds to a state 
which fitted them for those abstracted 
reveries that peopled solitude with saints 
and angels,— with courteous spirits, pour- 
ing light and consolation on the soul,— * 
er d^nons, permitted to try their &lth 
and fortitude by strange and sundry 
temptations. 

Thus constant food for meditation ^ 
rose from the objects to which their atr 
tention was devoted ; and the imagina-^ 
tion was. always kept awajke by thei vi- 
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sionarr illusions which naturally aroM' 
out of the received articles of their 
faith. 

In this case, it is easy to trace the 
operations of mind in a recluse excluded, 
from general conversation^ and those ob- 
jects by which the attention of mankind 
in social life is most commonly engross- 
ed. But this singular-offspring of fam^ 
and memory, in whicb the sage^ (wbo^ 
only became poet when no longer equal: 
to the hardships of the chase,) unfolds 
lii^ former thoughts, and feelings, open^ 
quite a new scene in- the regipm. ei ia- 
tolleet; Here the power of. the ihvenl«^ 
ive and discriminating &eultiesi are pe-. 
culiarly exhibited ;— The glowing fancy, 
that embellishes, with a thousand beau- 
ties of its own creation,, scenes nigged 
and barren in the extreme ta sm <»rdi- 
nary mind. 

The fine perception, and instinctive 
Apsjte that discerns the. slightest trace oT 
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{fraee or beauty in sounds, in forms, or 
colours, — in every pleasing or sublime 
feature of the ever-varying face of na- 
ture,-— the sympathies of tenderness, so 
ecmsonant to the lively sense of admira^ 
tionr^— Mid the strong habitual attach*. 
Bienty that in some measure, losing the 
fUngp of those departed friends of whom: 
'^ only the mist remains/' seizes witk 
tmd enthusiasm on the glens and re-t 
cesses they were wont to haunts— ^n th^ 
Focks that echoed to their voices, and 
ewi the animals that were the ol^ecta. 
of their pursuit,. 

All these strong lines of the poetical 
character, unfolding in a sphere so unge^ 
aial, and delineated by the faithful pen-* 
eil of unassisted nature, are certainly 
wortliy of. attention r and even the mi^^ 
&ute detail of hia pleasures and oceuparf: 
tbns, and the almost unconscious tributes 
kie ptys to his departed friends^ adds t^ 
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the fidelity of the picture a more perfect 
finishing and verisimilitude. 

This faithful delineation of ol^ects, 
minute and peculiar to the spot where 
the solitary hunter lived and died, ren- 
ders the translation extremely difiicult. 
In the Gaelic language, there are terms 
so happy and significant^ made use of as 
names to particular rocks, hog^, glens, 
&c. that they at the same time convey 
an idea of their productions and form, 
and of the relations they stand in ta 
neighbouring objects. These marking 
and felicitous appellations it is impos- 
sible to translate : whence much of the 
spirit of Gaelic poetry must evaporate 
with the imagery thus lost. 

But before you enter on the perusal 
of this singular composition, it is worth 
while to trace the accidental^ ckrcum* 
stances that gave occasion to it, as wett 
as to give a more particular account d 
its author. 
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Before, and indeed for some time af- 
ter the year 1 745, there were here and 
there, in remote glens in the highlands, 
{Persons whose chief subsistence was de- 
rived from hunting, and a few solitary 
individuals who devoted themselves en- 
tirely to it. 

This they were obliged to do in the 
most silent and secret manner. The 
proprietors of the ground would not 
have suffered such c(mtinued slaughter : 
And more deer was killed by what was 
called '• stalking," i. e. moving unper- 
ceived amidst their haunts, and then 
standing motionless to shoot them as 
they passed, than by chasing them with 
greyhounds ; which they could only do 
on reniote moors or mountains. 

Those habits of silence and watchful 
^aecrecyf together with abstinence from 
liquor, gave a peculiar cast to their 
countenance and character. They were 
grave, tadtuni, and steady. They did 



]A>t entirely feed t)n the vefnson ihey 
cbught, but broxight it to the halHtationfe 
of their fiiends, and shared with theiA 
of thar comihoh food. The skins iheff 
^Id to procfure clothing. They shot 
with arrows, long after ^'such wcjlapcttt 
iiad fallen into general disuse ; the rqmi 
t>f a guti rendering it unsuitable to du 
privacy of their pursuits. 

Near the western ^xtrenuty ^f tiris 
parish of Laggan, Where the pnsped 
appears at a little distajice entirely diul 
in by mountains, is a beautiful little tA 
ley called Strathmashic, divided by i 
small river called the Maeshy, whid 
"descends through it, 'and discharges into 
the Spey. Loch Laggan lies «bout se*- 
ven miles to the west. 

This fine lake^ (much resemblftag the 
Windermere in Westmoreland,) tlischar^ 
ges itself into the west sea through the 
Spean. It is six or seven miles iki lengl!^ 
tmd extends from south to north, he^ 
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We&A diose lateral chams of mountain^ 
that stretch in an easterly smd westerly 
direction towards the sea from the cen^ 
tire c^ the Grampians. 

This central s|K)t, difficult of access^ 
tod covered with wood^ has been of old 
accounted a secure retreat, peculiarly- 
adapted to the chase ; and here the kings 
t)f Scotland^ when they resided betwixt 
Dunkeld and Locbaber, had* their sum^ 
Iner hunting^eat. 

Of this, several testimonies remaiiK 
The piffallel roads in Glenroy^ for in^- 
«taiice, whicb descend from the southern 
boundary, of this lake ; a dark forest of 
UK mil^ in length, on the east side of 
the lake^ which is the only vestige re'^ 
maining of the Sylvae Caledonia, which 
ia^tualfy extended from Dunkeld to the 
extremity of the north ^ and two islands 
ki t^ lake, &a which are the ruins of 
baUdyigs of hi^.h antiquity ; one of which 
is called '' EUan ma Rhi»" i. ei the 
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King's Island ; the other, '< Eilan nan 
« Conn," the Dog's Island. Tradition 
assures us, that in one of these islands* ^ 
the king and his train feasted in securi- 
ty after the chace ; and in the other, the 
hounds and their keepers were accom- 
modated. 

There is a place shewn here, where 
seven kings are said to be buried ; and 
a brook, which descends into the lake,, 
is called « Alt Merikie,'' the Brook of 
the Standards, from < their being usually 
placed there. Many other names of 
places in this retreat allude to the for^ 
mer occasional residence of those mo- 
narchs, who are supposed to have chosen 
this almost inaccessible retreat, with a 
view of pursuing their silvan sports un- 
disturbed, during their wars with the 
Picts. 

The banks of this lake, and the gnB^ 
sy and woody openings, or rather laby. 
rinths, that terminate it at each end* 
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W€re of all places the most inaccessible. 
On each side of the lake, rising above 
the woods and verdure, were ledges of 
lofty and barren rocks ; and in the in- 
tricate outlets at each end, rocks, bogs, 
and impassible waters, were so inter- 
mingled, that it required all the dexte- 
rity of the . natives to find a path for 
themselves or their cattle. Here the 
military never found their way ; and it 
b not long since any officer of civil law 
penetrated into this sanctuary of primi- 
tive highland manners, 

A road is now about to be made, at 
the public expence, through this retreat, 
to lead from Athol to Lochaber. In the 
estimate given in for it, fifty bridges are. 
calculated upon. Such is the expence 
and difficulty of pursuing Nature to her 
last retreats ! 

This district was inhabited by some 
families of Macdonalds ; faithful, honest, 
and affectionate among themselves, but 

VOL. II. L 
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■famous for their depredations in carrjr- 
ing off cattle from the more open and 
fertile countries. Indeed, they were not 
exactly the inhabitants of this secluded 
. spot that were guilty of these acts of 
violence. Amidst the plenty which their 
streams and hills afforded, they might 
say, with the «ame intention as the Shu- 
namite, " I dwell among my own peo- 
■*' pie." 

The Lochabrians, ever famous for their 
depredations, nwide their descent through 
this wild district, so impervious to stran- 
gers, and carried off the cattle through 
the same intricate paths to which the 
bard alludes, in his conversation with the 
owl. Her assertion of her innocence is 
a figure by which he justifies the people 
of the glens, as he calls them. 

Where the chains of mountains open 
to the east and west end of the lake^ 
rises, in the centre, a solitary mountaioi 
called, from its form, <^ Stranavatie,'' 
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It stands, surrounded by rocks, bog$> 
and precipices, with a mixture of wood, 
^and beautiful scenery, and seems \o be 
a central point between the two seas, in 
the midst of the Grampians. Frorii the 
'ade of this mountain projects the " Craig 
Guanich," or Rock of Security, as the 
name implies. 

This hill, this rock, the deep recesses, 
md lofty, naked mountains around it, 
seems to have bounded the excursions of 
the hunter in question. He piques him- 
'self upon being a nursling of the Craig 
Guanich, and on having spent his life 
'amotig the roes and deer ', with the beau- 
ty and elegance of whose forms he seems 
to have been much delighted^ He men- 
tions, with tender regret, the hunters, 
the companions of his youth) who were 
tf the same kindred ; the inhabitants of 
this district being chiefly Macdonalds, 
to which clan the hunter also belonged. 
bf a different family of the same namd 
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were the deprepredators to which he al- 
ludes. 

It is ithservable, that the last gentle- 
man known to have carried off a spreath 
of cattle., and the only individual who 
t'ver, (under the old regime,) suffered 
death for such a crime, was MacdonaU 
of Bohuntine in Lochaber, not far from 
this secret vale. 

The Laird of Grant, then Sheriff of In- 
verness-shire, had him condemned and ex- ' 
ecuted by his own authority ; w^hich event 
produced a general sensation of awe and 
astonishment, such as is now excited ly 
condemning a man to death for fighting 
a duel ; a crime equally condemned bf 
the laws of God, and equally sanctioned 
in these days by false notions of honour 
and gallantry. 

To return to our hunter.-r-Becoming 
too old to pursue the chase any longer 
on his beloved Craig Guanich, he came 
down to the inhabited glen of StramashiCf 
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and sheltered with some of his kindred 
there. 

One night, in autumn 1772 or 1773, 
I am not sure which, as he was sitting 
quietly in the cottage where he resided, 
some cattle-drovers came in, called for 
whisky, and began to divide their pro- 
fits. They addressed some conversation 
to him, and oflFered him liquor. Habi- 
tually sober and taciturn, he declined 
both, and sat, looking on in an absolute 
silence. At first they were provoked at 
finding him so unsocial, and finally sus- 
pected him of being a spy, waiting to 
discover what profit they made of their 
bargains. 

They got up in a rage, and turned 
the poor hunter out of doors. He took 
Aelter in a barn, and had lain long in 
solitary meditation, when he discovered 
a more suitable associate. This was an 
owl, seated on a beam opposite to him. 
He was too much chagrined by his late 
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the term of enjoyment already allotted 
him, reminds one of him who 

•* From Nature's temperate feast rose satisfied, 

•« Thank'd Heaven that he had liv'd, and that he died." 

This translation is so difficult, that I 
think I should not have attempted it at 
all, if I had not found you take so lively 
an interest in one, who, being neither 
hero, lover, nor hon vivant^ has nothing 
in common with common minds, and 
can only excite interest in those who 
love Nature well enough to follow her 
into her most secret recesses. To please 
you, I have translated it ; and, to please 
myself, I shall some time or other polish 
and versify it. — With best respects to 

Miss , whose benevolent regards I 

depend upon for my hunter, — I am, dear 
madam, yours, &c. 
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iddress to the Owl; or, asit is catted in the Gaelic 
Language^ the ^^ Song of the Owl," 

Oh, wailing" owl of Srona ! 

Mournful is thy bed this night ; 

If thou hast lived in the days of Donnegal, 

No wonder*thy -spirit is heavy. 

Owv. 

'*'! am. coeval with the ancient oak, 

** Whose roots spread wide in yonder moss. ' 

** Many a race has past before me, 

** And still J am the lonely owl of Srona." 

Hunter. 

Vow since old age has overtaken thee, 
Gotifess as to a priest, 
And fearless tell to me. 
The tales of days long past. 

Owl. 

'* Rapine or falsehood I knew not, 

" Nor grave nor sanctuary did I violate ; 

** To the mate of my youth I was faithful imm 

'* 1 am old and forlorn, but guiltless. 
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** Yet I have seen the valiaat son- of Britta» 
« And Fergus, the powerful champion; 
*' And the gray-haired Torradon of Srona r 
" These were the fieroes mighty ai^ faithful 



yp- 



Hunter, 

Thou hast welT begun, and must not eease n— 
Relate what further thou hast sec^ :— 
These bad passed away» 
Before Donnegal abode in %he FersaH* 

Owl* 

" I saw the mettied Alexander of the spears;- 
*< The most renowned chief of Albin. 
*' Often have I listened to hiis voice, 
*' While clearing the hills of the chace. 

^' I saw after him the ^dlant Angus— 

** Scarcely inferior. 

^* In the Fersaid was his dwelling ; 

'* An4 his work,: the miU of Altlaxaich.*' 

Hunter. 

.Many battles and inroads 
Came then from Lpchaber.— • 
Where, bird of the gloomy broiv* 
Was the pljEwe^oCthy coDceaknen^? 
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Owl. 

**- When the sonnds of terror were heart?;. 
**'And plundered herds were passing, . 
<< I turned aside from the sight, 
" And dwelt in the Craig Guanidi. 

*• Some of my kindred dwelt 
** Between the Inch and the Fersaid :-^ - 
<* Some, on the sands by Loch Laggan^ 
** Where their evening cries were faeard.^ 

HUNTEIU 

Rbbk of my heart ! ,the secure roc]&-*^ 

That rock where my childhood was cheii^ed I 

The joyous rock,*-4re6h, flowery, haunt of birds,— «- 

The rock of hinds, aod bounding stoga-— 

The rock encircled by the sound of the chace. 
Which it was my delight to freqtiient. 
Where melodious rose the cry of the noble hounds, .. . 
Driving the herds of deer in their fastnesses. 

Loud were the eagles round its precipices,—. - * 
Sweet its cuckoos and swans. 
More chearing still the bleating 
Of its fawns, kid-6]X)tted. 

Sweet to me, as the murmurs of the tufted wpod^ . 
At the elbow of the steep craggy rock s 
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And the light-formed hind, with slender limbs* 
Reposing under the foliage, in the sultry heal* 

She is nursed by the herbage, and hart*8 tongue : 
The stag is her beloved and only mate :-— 
Mother of the sportive, small spotted fawn—* 
Spouse of him that abides* * 

Swiftly he scours the plidn,— * 
He makes not his bed in the dust* 
The top of the fresh tufted heather 
He prefers to the softest couch* 

Graceful is the beauty of the brown deer, 
Descending from searching the mountains f 
The son of the hind, and the excellent one> 
That bent not his head in disgrace. 

The hind, sharp-homed, of quick movements 

Dun-speckled, of nimble step, her breast towards the moun* 
tains. 

The hart, spirited, antler-headed, majestic ; 

Murmuring, as it were, an indistinct song :— red, of brin- 
dled head. 



• •* Him that abides." An expression which implies 
fortitude. '* Him that abides," means a person uncon- 
scious of sny motive for flight or concealment. 
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Admirably woifldst thou course it, 

Up a^nst the hard and steep deciivitj. 

Let every one praise the swift pursuer :— 

Be mine to praise the speed and beauty that escapes. 

Rock of my heart !— the great rock ! 

Beloved is the green plain under its extremity. 

More delightful is the deep valley behind it. 

Than the rich fields and proud castles of the stranger ! 

Oh my delight ! thou reedy mountain of springs ! 
The rushy bog, whence the stag roars : 
The hound of clearest cry, who was wont to chace 
The deer to Ihvermearain. 

Motc pleasant to me than the humming song of the rustie. 
Over the quern, as he grinds the crackling corn. 
The low cry of the stag, of brownish hue. 
On the declivity of the mountain in the storm. 

When roars the stag of the little hill. 

And bellows the stag of the rocky height. 

These stags answer each other. 

And the deer ascend, alarmed, from the Corry of retreat.* 



* <* Corry** signifies the hollow bosom of a mountain, in 
which, on account of the snow lying long there, the vege- 
tation is often more luxuriant than in the lower grounds. 
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From my birth I have ever sought 

The society of deera and roes. 

I never bestowed a look 911 a skin of any other colooi^ 

Than yellow, red, or briadM. 

The banners of Alexander of the glana ; 
Its splendid streamer waving fipom the standard* 
The lM*ight ensign oi the race of Cooa ; 
Who regarded not thie children of strangers. 

* 

I broke not the band of kindneast 
Which held me to the Craig Guanich ; 
But old a|^ baa separated us; 
Long, however* was tiie festival I ei^oyed. . * 

Bock of my heart! thou rock of refbgel 

The rock of leaves, of water^uresses, of freshening shoveif 

Of the lofty, beautiful, gcassy heights t. 

Far distant from the shelly brink of the sea. 

Seldom did I listen 

To the spouting tumuH of the whales ; 

But much have I heard 

Of the murmuring of the wild harts.^ 

I placed not my confidence in searching 
For the swift-gliding fish with the baited hook :— • 
Far more delightful to me was the rapid cfaace. 
Traversing the purple mpuataias in Autumn. . 
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Jt joyful task is the chace :— 

Cheering are its circuits on the heights. 

There is more delight and melody in the sonnd of its soBgt. 

Than in that of the mariner when loosing the rattling sail* 

As long as I beheld the light. 

And the breath remained in my body, 

I would continue within sight of tl^ deer t«> 

These are the herds in which I take pleasure. 

Where were heard sounds more melodious 
Than the cries of the gallani hounds approaching I 
The slender stag rushing through the valley. 
And the greyhouuds mingling with the hcrds» 

When I had only two firm legs. 
Early did I wander on this side and on that ; 
But now that I have acquired a thirds 
My motions are stiff and slow. 

The strength of my bow Hes useless on my breast. 
To the joy of the dun harmless Ikwns ; 
They sport secure and joyous, while I am gloomy and for- 
lorn. 
Alas! to-day my power continues not* 

Alas ! that this day they do not live ! 

That the mist only remains of the social band; 

Whose joy was in the voice of the hounds. 

Without riot> without drinking, without clamorous tall^. 
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Low is laid in Kingussie 

The foe of the red and dUsky herd. 

Aa arm dexterous to pierce the salmon, . 

And powerful in the strife of wrath* 

In that shealing below I have left' 
Him whose death was woeful to me. . 
Often did he fix his shafts 
In the ear of the brown antlered stag. 

Ronald *, the son of the hoary Donald* 
Who knew all that the scho(d» could teaclu 
Excellent Macdonald of the clustering locks I 
He lives not who can compare with him. 

Dear loved Alexander of the glens. 
Desolation remains where he is no more. * 
Often did he lay prone on the hills, . 
The son of the stag, with his dark gray dog.^ • 

Alexander, thou son of the mighty Allan, 
Fatal to the deer of the mountain, 
XiOng persevering in the chace. 
My hope is still in the brave son of Donald* 



• Probably some relation of the lamented Alex 
whose literature, as well as bis dexterous archery, 
guished him in the glens. 



I 
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A Macdonald thou art without fail';: 

A stream of glittering steel ; 

Allied to the Clan Chattan ; 

And 41 nursling of the Craig Guanich. 

Here follows a verse, scarce intelligi- 
ble, and untranslateable. The bard seems 
entering on an enthusiastic reverie; 

On the turret of fairies I sit, where the retiring sun 
Points his last beam upwards to the summit of the hilL^ 
I look on the end of Loch Treig :i— 
The sheltering rock where the chace was wont to be- 

I see the dark lakes dim at a distance r 

I see the mighty pile, and many coloured mountain : 

I see in the deep vale, the lasi dwelling of Ossian of Fin* 

gal: 
I see the hill of flat sepulchxal stones. 

I see the towering Benneris, 

And the red cairn at its foot ; 

And the deep and secret corry behind it* 

I see the lonely western mountains, and the sea In^ond them* 

Precious is that red corry 

Where we delighted to haunt. 

The corry of fresh, heathy hillocks : 

The nightly abode of fawns and stately stags. 
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I see the splry heights of the woods 
On this side of the forest of Leita.—- 
The part where the slender stags .meet— 
The nightly abode of fawns and stately stags. 

r see the wide Strath of the cattle. 
Where the voice of heroes> was wont to resound.; 
And the wild corry of the rocky straitt 
Where my hand oft In^cted a wound. 

X see the rough heights of the brown 8tag» 
And the ridgy mount of the fairy hill. 
These, and the black mountain side. 
Oft have I shed blood in its forest. 

Once more I hail the streamy hill; 
Honoured as it is above the hills irouxkL 
Hail to Loch Eroch side, haunt of many deer i 
It was my happiness to be. there. 

Carry my blessing to the lake. 

Extended far, .and deeply sheltered. 

To the water of Lemina of the wild ducks r . 

Nurse of the spotted fawn .and kid. .. 

Lake of my heart art thou ! lake ! 
Where played the shy water-fo^l z 
And majiy a white and stately swan. ■ 
Did swicL slowly amid their> sport. . 
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I shall drink of the Treig my fill. 
That I may not any longer be soi-rowful : 
Clear water of the wholesome spring ! 
Drunk by the deer of graceful movements that bell round 
its source. 

■ 

Lasting was the connection, unbroken 

Between me and this pure stream. 

The juice of the lofty hilliy that refreehos without intoxloa- 

tion—- 
Which I drank In abundance without satiety. 

Alas ! the communication is now broken off 
Between me and the beloved rock of wilk)WB : 
To it, I can no longer rise ;—- 
To me, it will never bend. 

Haunts of my youth ! I have now addressed ^u all.— 

Unwillingly do I take my leave of you :— ., 

Of you and your swift inhabitants. — 

The deer of the deep glens be.t,ween the little hills. 

The most sorrowful farewell that ever was. taken 
Of the deer in whom was my great delight. 
I shall never more direct the hounds:—* 
I and thou, my faithful white dog. 

We have lost the deer at bay, and the song that solaced us. 
Never move shall I direct the hounds. 
Mournful are our steps in the wonted track t 
Tjiough we were for a time most cheerful ! 
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The thick wood has taken from you the roc— ■ 
The steepy height has taken from me the stagi* 
Yet are we not disgraced, my hero ! 
For age has fallen upon us both. 

Unkind art thou, old age I 
Though we cannot avoid thy grasp :— 
Thou bendest the man erect in stature^ 
That grew stately and warrior like^ 

His days thou shortenest— • 

His limbs thou lessenest^- 

His head thou deprivest of teeth— 

His countenance thou changest with wrinkles. 

Thou spectre! wrinkled, tattered, vile, . 
Blear-eyed, dun-coloured, listless. 
Why, thou leper! should I permit thee 
To take away my bow by violence ? 

I am myself more worthy 
Of my excellent bow of yew. 
Than tliou, deaf bald-patcd age ! 
Who sittest ghastly upon the hearth* 

Age again answered :— 

** Too obstinately dost thou continue 

" To bear that tough and stubborn bow ; 

«• More seemly fot the© were a knotted stafl^' 
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Take thou from me the knotted sta£ 
Feeble coward, old age, thou mendicant^ 
Bhailt thou deprive me of my faithful bow ? 

•* Many a hero thy superior, 

" Once bold and vigorous in youth, 

** Have I left nerveless and feeble, 

** Despoiling him of stature, strength, and courage**"* 

This recluse, solitary as his life ap- 
pears to have been, seems to have had 
the power of clothing his Sew ideas in 



• To Mr Alexander Kennedy, nowTesident in the island 
of Malta, I am indebted for assistance in translating many 
local and peculiar expressions in this poem. 

I once thought of versifying this very singular . poem 4 
. But, on second thought, though I am conscious much of 

the beauty of the diction is lost in this prosaic form, yet 
..the original form of the expressions, and the spirit of the 
- description are better preserved in a literal translation* 

Now, as the chief value of this consists in the faithful pic- 
• ture it gives of a mode of life which has hitherto been a 

kind of non-descript ; and, therefore, exhibits a new varie- 
.ty of the human character, I preferred exact fidelity to 

any endeavour of transferring poetical graces from the 
-.i>riginal language at the expcncc of losing any of the fea* 

tures of similitude. 
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language nervous, animated, and sintgu- 
larly expressive. This is the less extra- 
ordinary, as he cheared his " Cu Baiit^^ 
(white dog,) with songs, as they came 
homewards from the chase ; and the 
-Gaelic having been for so many ages 
the language of a nation of poets, pecu- 
liarly susceptible of " musical delight," 
not only abounds in terms ** smoothed 
*^ and suited to the sounding lyre," but 
has actually a kind of poetical vocabula- 
ry, rich in lofty and elegant phrases, not 
profaned by common use, yet simple and 
familiar ; for that monster. Mob, exists 
not in the highlands. 
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T/ie foUomng few Letters are of little consequence 
in themselves, but are inserted merely to complete 
4he series of those that have been already received 
with so much indiSgence by thePvhlic. 



LETTER II. 

SIR, Laggan, Aug, 14. 1801. 

I had the pleasure of your very kind 
letter some time ago. I hope you have 
received my answer, inclosing a note 
from Sir James Grant. 

Since then, on a visit to a neighbour- 
ing clergyman's family, I met with 
** Bums's Life, Correspondence, &c."— 
You may believe, that 

<< By turns, I felt the glowing mind 
*• Disturb^, delighted, raisM, refin'd." 

In short, I could not think that any 
thing out of my domestic circle could so 
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muck agitate and interest me, after 
what I have felt and seen. My admi- 
ration of worthy Mrs Dunlop, which 
was very great before, was kindled into 
a high fit of enthusiasm ; during the pa- 
roxysm of which fit, the within truly ex- 
tempore lines were poured forth ; whicFi 
I have an unaccountable desire to trans- 
mit to the amiable subject of them, in 
such a way, that she should hot know 
from whence they came. By the bye, I 
have never seen her, though she has met 
with some of my family, and I with some 
of hers ; so she cannot conjecture, which 
is just what I wish. 

You were kind enough to express a 
desire to serve or oblige me, which I 
believe very sincere. Now, you will 
gratify me much by taking the trouble 
to inclose the within in a blank cover, 
and direct it to Mrs Dunlop, whose ad- 
dress I «don't exactly recollect ; but I 
think she lives at Loudon Castle. A 
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line, informing me that you have receiv- 
ed this and my other letter, would be 
an additional favour, and will give me 
room to hope you excuse this great trou- 
ble, and take in good part the confidence 
I repose in you.* — I am, with increasing 
esteem, (for I have read your letters 
too,) your obfiged, humble servant, 

A. G. 



LETTER III. 



DEAR SIR, Laggan, Feb. 10. 1802. 

I MUST answer your friendly letter in 
puch brief haste, that I can barely say. 



> 



* The poem alluded to is now published with the rest of 
the autbo{^8 poems. 

VOL. II. M 
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^^ I thank you" for all your admirable 
zeal of sympathy and friendship so ac^ 
tively displayed on this mournful occa* 
sion. But who, capable of such disin* 
terested exertion, ever liked the language 
^f profession ? And how much more ea- 
«y <lo I find it 'to express my feelings ob 
this subject to any other than yourself ! 

You cannot easily imagine the pertur- 
l)ation and horror with which I opened 
"the proposals you sent. I dreaded my 
name staring in my face, and all the fa* 
therless train ranked up in order. But 
when I read it, what a relief! Think 
of one suddenly let out of purgatory. I j 

shewed it to J , and the only other I 

person of taste and delicacy I could con- 
;3ult, our neighbour pastor, who was then 
with me. They were charmed with the 
delicacy^ and no less with the judgment 
of the thing. 

I would require folio paper to tell you 
^€)f all the people who have sent comp&t 
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Aents of condolence, and offers of every 
possible assistance in forwarding my fa- 
mily. Of these I should mention * 
* * *. Of my other friends 
I will say nothing : both because I can- 
not say enough, and because I am not 
^titled to place their bffers to my own 
account ; Mr G. being, notwithstanding 
the shyness of his manners to strangers, 
•and the obscurity of his situation, what 
renders all who knew him glad, in any 
way compatible, to serve his children. 
Lady Grant wrote to me above a week 
Ago for a subscription-paper, and that in 
terms so kind. The most intimate friend 
I have, (except female friends,) I daily 
expect. He is my relation too. He is 
e man of much taste, and, I think, some 
genius : But then he has been tossed 
through* the w^orld, in a manner which 
necessarily blunts the finer feelings and 
perceptions. He is now, too, engrossed 
in business : So that^ though his mind 

M 2 
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could make the retrogade movettient n 
cessary for the task of poetical criticisi 
his time is too much occupied to adm 
of his doing me this kind of service, 
have not yet mentioned this matter 1 
him : It costs me a great deal f o mei 
tion it for the first time to any one. Yo 
must have seen how very gentdne flu 
reluctance is. Once for all^ I shall ex 
plain the motives of it. Believe it I 
not caprice, false pride, or th'fe blushini 
bashfulness that embarrasses a girl ch 
her first public appearance.. If I Ac no 
utterly misjudge myself, it is an iniu^ 
sensQ of decorous, propriety,-^--of tfia 
humble dignity which a mind in any de 
gree delicate and informed may clain 
and assert, under all external disadvi^ 
tages. 

I know very well that my friend 
were pleased, and the more pleased be 

» 

cause they were surprised, with my pQ 
ems. Some of the pleasure, and all 
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surprise, was owing to their springing 
up among so many cares and occupa- 
tions, like productions of a mind at ease, 
without interfering with duty, or en- 
croaching on time. Others, who neither 
knew nor cared much about poetry, 
were surprised at my liliacs and carna- 
tions, because they were the first that 
ever grciw in the parish, and they found 
tbem wtiere nothing of the kind was ex- 
pected; Now r very well know, that 
both the poems and the flowers owed 
tbeir power of pleasing chiefly to their 
Ioadity» and would comparatively be 
very littfe thought oT.in any other pfece. 
The value they (the poems) have, lies 
merely in the simplicity *of the thought, 
and the ease of the versification. They 
are, too, like portraits, whose chief me- 
rit is exact resemblance, but which have 
not even that merit, to those who have 
never seen the originals. 

Thus thinking, and, I am pretty sure. 
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thinking correctly, I do feel sore and 
conscientious in stepping forth to claim 
from the public the reward due to ge- 
nius, for the crud^ and hasty productions 
of mediocrity. The highlanders were a 
mere skeletoq, except the first and Jast 
books; and these I have. ^v^rougbt and . 
finished for publication. In tl^ Jiat- 
mentioned instance, ♦ only felt coqsci^ 
tiously ; but here I have acted consciei^ 
tiously : that is, consulted my own.sim-. 
pie taste, and been much more ^ttentite 
to truth- of delineation than to the beau- 
ty and glow of colouring, which. is sc^of- 
ten substituted for it. * "-* : 

I have drawn nature and manners a» * 
I see them around me,%vith»correct^Iia8- . 
tity and scrupulous fidelity* Nothing »., 
so cheap, nothing is so attainable, as 
flimsy and tinsel ornament. My muse 
shall have no ornament but the blue 
snood and silver broach of her country 5 
~no attire hut the simple folds of cus-* 
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tomary tartan. I know I should have;^ 
pTeased much more, had I permitted my 
imagination to wander among the very 
beautiful glens and glades that here and' 
tliere derive a nameless enchantment 
ftotj^ the. sublime nakedness that sur- 

• ■ 

, rounds- them. Here I- could have wil- 
Kagly Ju3j:uriated, and " paused on every 
•*^ 0hafm>", in bappter-days^of uifchocked- 
VKnJoymient* / ' 

. -'The present^ State of my mind, tied'J 
dibwn to sad realities, is, however, fa- 
▼ourable to that severe and masculine 
txi\fh of taste which rejects superfluous 

• decoratien^ and adopts the great outline,. 

. ^which . leaves a general impresi^on that 
Q&DiOQt deceire> because it neither ex- 

^aggei;ates, nor dwells exclusively on the 
safter features of the pictured scene. 
Arcadian images would please more; 
but verisimilitude will please longer. 
Misses- will not put my book, in their 
work-^bdgj but, as longevity is the por- 
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tion of tnith, it may work its way into 
lights and lie on the tables of their 
grandsons ; and this not as a fine poem, 
but a correct drawing. 

I wonder whether any human being 
will ever say so much, of my muse as I 
have now said myself. Well knowing 
that Mr Mackenzie and you ^* .set down 
nought in malice,^ I will ** nothing 
extenuate :" I will pruAe and com? 
press abundantly, but "will not promise 
to alter much. Elegance X should never 
attain ; and force and simplicity I should 
assuredly lose. Your answer is obii^ous 
and true : " In tbese days of universal 
polish) every one understands cle-* 
gance ; but sipipBcity is' only for the 
'' few." 

But, then, I am not the advocate on- 
ly, but the enthusiast of simplicity, ap- 
proaching to wildness. I have grown 
half savage among the hills, and write 
verse faster than prose, while the fit is 



6( 
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on, and cannot write a line when it goes-^ 
off; and so am past reclaiming. 

Here, for your private amusement, is 
the epistle from the gander ; very dif- 
fuse and prolix, but strictly true, and 
most picturesque and characteristic to 
those who knew our farm and bam- 
yan)* - The grief that made the gander 
eloquent was occasioned by a blunder of 
oiir dairy-maid, Anne Man, whom her 
rilaster jestingly called Miss Homo, when 
we did not wish the children to know of 
whom we spoke. She killed the old 
l^rood goose in mistake for a young one, . 
to send to* Dunchattan : Which tough 
and" venerable matron being presented 
a£ their anniversary feast, proved the 
source of no small disappointment to 
goos^-eating guests ; while her mate at 
home bewailed his partner with a sul- 
len constancy that might be an example 
to unfeathered widowers. To you, half 

the merits of the gander's epistle wil| be 

M 5 
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lost ; to strangers, it only seems ludi- 
crous ; but to the gander's particular 
friends in this family, it appears in no 
small degree pathetic. 

If I say any more about my goose, 
you will be tempted to account me one 
of the sisterhood. I therefore willingly 
release you ; being ever yours, with pro- 
saic truth and poetic fervour. 

A. G. 



LETTER IV. 



DEAR SIR, March IS. 1802. 

This is another^ but not unprovoked 
trespass on your patience. Do you real- 
ly think, after my undissembled reluc- 
tance to look the public in the face me- 
taphorically, that any resemblance of my 
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Auied countenance siiall ^o forth to be.' 
stared at ? 

I abhorred female portraits before a. 
book ever since I read Pope's couplet* 
about Mrs Centlivre ; 

" Fair as before her works she stands confcss*d» 
**'In flowVs and pearls, by bounteous Kirkall dress'd.^ 

If, indeed, it were possible to give an. 
inside view of the Penseroso grot, with 
its long festoons of ivy and woodbiite 
depending from the top ; the great moss- 
covered stone that closes up the en- 
trance ; and the large circular bason of 
pure water, surrounded thick with prim- 
roses and wild hyacinths, in the centre ; 
and could Miss O. and I be seen, as we 
often were, reclining on one side of the 
arched cavity i that would indeed be a 
scene worth preserving. 

I make no doubt, when you read the 
allusion to " These happy hours, beyond - 
••" recovery, fled," in the journal, you- 
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i1a4>u^lit it was all poetical painting. No 
such thing. If I have any romance with 
me, it is really, literally the romance of 
real life. The world does not suit me : 
It is cold, it is corrupt, it is joyless — ^I 
miLst have pleasures, and they miist be 
pure. At the same time, I walk with 
the fear of common sense before my 
eyes ; and therefore dare not join my 
brethren and sisters, the children of fan- 
cy, in their excursions to fairy-land ; 
having sagaciously discovered that en- 
chanted region to be like the lion's den, 
—many tracks of beasts going in, but 
none of any returning. 

The highway, again, is too crowded- 
for me. People who think of nothing 
but running straight forward would jus- 
tie me into the ditch, while I was dream- 
ing of elysium. I had therefore a little 
quiet footpath of my own, which I took 
pleasure in decorating with simple 
flowers, cherished by my own hands* 
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Into that I allured others, who equally 
hated sloth and bustle ; and there we 
cultivated friendship, and gathered its 
fruits. Nothing was distorted, nothing 
was exaggerated; yet every thing was 
brightened and enlivened. 

The post waits, and must break my 
thread. You talk of the likeness of 
your unseen friend. The best likeness 
extant of me is M. There is a picture ; 
but 'tis a family-piece, full of children. 
What think you of Moome's grave, with 
this verse from the poem to her me- 
mory ? — 

'* And Charity, with open hand, 
** Shall some angelic form assume^ 

'* And like her guardian genius stand, 
** To watch the long repose of Moome.!* 

In this case. Charity would be personi- 
fied as the prominent figure — and, O 
how justly !— 'Dear sir, adieu, affection- 
ately. 
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LETTER V^ 

Laggan, March 15. 1802; , 

I AM going to indulge you with what, 
from me, you will accept as a great ra-^ 
rity ; viz. a short letter ; so very shorti . 
that I will not even repeat any of- the 
many acknowledgments M: desires me 
to make for favours received, while un- 
€xpectedly remaining sd long in your 
family. 

I received^ six packets, containing^ 
certain invaluable manuscripts, which 
the kindness of my friends have rescued ' 
from oblivion, and to which I have be- 
haved like a very ostrich. The sight of 
them has, however, awakened some ma- 
ternal feelings. The nymph of the 
fountain, and the lines commemorating 
my dear John and Charlotte, were> how . 



ever, wanting. I did not despair, think- 
ing Mr would bring them ; nor mention 
them, thinking it barely possible that 
they might still arrive. Here she is, but 
here they are not. I wish you could 
procure from H;hese, Vho have the only 
copies, the hymn for thef sons of the 
clergy? and the poem relative to the 
dean departed. 

I have now got back copies of all the- 
others, except that addressed to Mrs 
Dunlop, of which I did not retain one. 
If I had sent it off before either my en- 
thusiasm or my courage cooled, it would 
have shared, perhaps, the fate of many 
other forgotten things, or be foynd with 
Astolpho's wits in the moon. I was, by 
distance and absence, so lost to all my 
friends, and, by constancy of affection, 
so endeared to them, that they treasured 
up my hasty scrawls, like memorials 
wafted from another planet. Had they 
been common friends, there wouIU not 
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be any materials for the edifice you are 
constructing^ vulgarly stiled a bp^. It 
is more valuable as a monument o( their 
attachment than of my ability. 

There is little mocjesty in all this ; for 
the inference is, what attractions'must 
I possess to win and attach such friends : 
So the best way to escape mere egotism 
is, to run away as fast as possible ; w.hich 
I shall do, after assuring you, that,^^nm 
where I will, you «hall always finct me 
very truly yours. 



LETTER VI. 



DEAR SIR. Laggan, May 6. 180j^. 

I WILL yet add a few lines to the songs, 
as you wish. You would admire my 
condescension in this instance^ as mucb 
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as you do my skill in military tactics, if 
you knew how much all my faculties are 
on the stretch at present on mournful 
heroics. But I am throwing all my nar- 
rative into notes, and condensing and 
concentrating to your hearths content. 
Witness- this compendious tribute to the 
8u|peress on the wrong side. 

m 

** Foittive, ye valiant dea^, ye kindred Bhade8» 
^* Thft j^ide with^lieroei through elytiaiot gladet , 
*^Thermm€ whose tremUing hands ttitwine the wreath, 
*^ Whose mournful eyes retrace the paths of dcath« 
•* So fast ye crowd upon her dazzled view, 
'* Like snn heaxns on a cypress wet with dew ; 
** She sinks, o*erdbme, unequal to relate 
*« Your loyal zeal, or your disastrous fate." 

I have, however, done justice to Capr 
tain Mackenzie, whom you must have 
heard of as strongly resembling the 
prince, and passing himself for him, with 
his dying breath, that he (the prince) 
might elude the search of his pursuers. 
This answered the purpose of giving 
him time to shelter in the cave of Glen* 
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moriston with my great favourites^ the 
thieves, whom .1 have also commemo- 
rated; and Flora Macdonald» though 
last^ not least in. love, shaU close the* 

« 

procession. „ 

The generid^ shall, as he well deserves, 
be the sole suj^ject of a letter : But, in* 
tjie meantinjLC,' I must, extricai^j excul- . 
pate, and oxoherate^ n>yself, * as to my 
pjinciples. Know,,then>'thatof alhwliij^*: , 
my father was the bluesi;^ and taughC nA 
to look up to the reigning family as s6me« 
what sublime and celestial. I do not 
know that my mother ever express^ the 
word politics in her life. She, hoWf ver>^ . 
feelingly lamented the ruin of the. fami- 
lies she was connected w ith, aq/d melted^ 
my heart with sad tales o^thp tragical"^ 
fate of many of her Stuart relations, sfime: 
of them truly valuable characters. From-j 
this harmonious discord arose in my min.d^ 



* General Graham^ of Balgowan. andBanwsiU^ 
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a strange mixture of whig T)piiiions and 
tory feelings, which I suppose will ap- 
pear sufficiently obvious ; for whatever 
casual decorations fancy may scatter oyer 
my subjects, I always. wi;^e from my fix- 
ed principles o^nd genuine ffeejings.^— La- 
dy — — 's faAcy about ttt# engraving is, 
■-.. wkh alLdue'ddferftnce, absurd;^ A tomb- 

. ^one would cosf'less ; ana that we shall ' 

' * ■ ••''■*■' ^. -. ■ *■ .. 

► y'esmajce 'from her son. - Sure I cduld nt- 

V ■ *- .. * 

ver haye said a word abouT; meretricious :" 

I Yiever thinli: of a fine word : M. should 

■ • % 

hdve 'erased iti. " 
Adi€u*-^l/^as- indeed very. *ij|, and* ' 

JiadFlfucfaj a depression, that if it had last- 
. ed,. I had not lasted. I am *now better, 
• and. aIlTjEKH;ive and diligent* ^ Fro\)i six. 

to nthe^ J'.jBon in the fields or garden ; 
. from teitAo Ibur, prinoefying as B. calls 

it J and the rest of the day^ knitting with 

the children, or quacking with myv poor 

neighbours, half a dozen of whom now 

await me.— Again adieu. 
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LETTER VII. 



DEAR SIR, Laggan, June 9, 1802. 

I HAVE . it .n6w in fay power to ac- 
knowledge - yoift songs» which made me 
bljish as I used to db twenty ye&rs ag^. 

This I consider as a rehearsal oi the 

ft 

confiigion I am hereafter to undergo,. 

* - 
when I not only make my public appear- 
ance, but suffer public, chastisemeoit un- 
der the hm-d hand$ of the ciiticsl >.Of 
these I think jus^t now as I used, to 
tJiiAk -of Eaw-head and Bloody^bonies 
about th^ beginning of his, Jdajesty's 
reign. 

You talk 0$ my father Apollo> my 
stepfather, (for I will allow of no othcx 
appellation till he treats me better,) 
though himself a poet and physician^ 
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has only allowed me to be a quack ^nd 
a rhymer. Those rhyming and quack- 
ing occupations interfere greatly with 
each other in these busy days. * 

In the midst df a sublime soliloquy I 
must stop to listen to Sn old woman's 
tale of symptoms ; or Jeave the poor 
prince starving in a cold boat while I 
drop laudanum for a sick* child. If I 
give up quackery for rhyming, the death 
qf some of my poor patients may ensue. 

]&ut whai is that comp^^d Xo fair f etiown. 

After all this trifling, you must congra- 
tulate me on having, like a good house- 
wife as I am, in spite of my stepfather, 
wound up my clue, that is, finished niy 
book^ and I am now busied with notes 
historical and explanatory. For the cri- 
tical notes I must be obliged to you. 

Y*ou will wish to know how I steered 
through between the yawning scylla of 
H>y Whig principles, and the whirling 
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H)liarbydis of Jacobite sjmpatiiies^ Take 
a specimen from what follows the con- 
versation between Flora and the old 
Iqpg. ' . 

The Monarch still td honour^s dictates true» 
Nor mean revenge, nor cruel {)urpose knew ; 
But long misled by faction*s treacherous art. 
As yet he reigned not in the general heart : 
To f\iry*s gripe resigned the irbperial swoi-d» 
Nor beard When pity*s gentle voice im|>l(H:*d^ 
Nor knew, exalted on a distant throne* 
How delegated power made misery groan. 

NoV, is not all this true ? What Whig 
can add to it, or what Tory detract 
from it. But- to return to a more tear- 
mofious subject. 

I am quite pleased \^ith this last'vo- 
lume of songs : which proves, that your 
stores are bj no means exhausted ; bmt 
you have kept the best to the last. I 
was glad to see from Burns,-— 

** Bonny was yon rosy brier/' . 

It isF a song I delight in. That otUet 



dbarming song, too, free from the odious 
chorus about Menie's hawk e% which 
used to disfigure and degrade it. There • 
is a verse in it inimitaMy descriptive.-r 

<^ The shepherd steeks his faulding' slap, 
*( And owre the muirlands .whistles sh?Il ; 
'*< With wild> unequal, wand*ring stap, 
** I meet him en the dewy hill." 

No mortal could draw this 'picture seat- 
ed in a room. One must have wander- 
ed over real moors, and met real shep- 
kerd^y with their cold abstracted aspect, 
and long unequal steps* How unlike 
the Arcadian shepherds who have gone 
•through so many hands, that it is like 
following the. house that Jack built to 
4race 4hem to their origin* 

Erskine's " Lone Vale," is truly what 

Bums called it. Sir Gilbert Elliot's 

, -song to the air of ** Barbara Allan," is 

delightful. We have no ballad of equal 

^pathos and simplicity of our own Bge. 

Where can it have been all this tlme^ 
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never to have been sung or admired? 
The " Ewie wi' the crooked horn," is 
inimitable. It has, however, a proto- 
t^pe in the Gaelic language, being a 
Strathspey song on the same subject, 
full of wild untranslateable humour. 
The poet tells you, for instance, that his 
crooked ewie moved with great force 
and dignity over the broad flags ; and 
that with the very breath of her nostrils, 
she would throw a frog over on its back : 
— that every spring, in the first days of 
the season, she had twin lambs as large 
as calves, and as fat as butter, with ma^ 
ny particulars equally astonishing, and 
meant to caricature the marvellous* 
Peter Pindar's songs are all faultless 
elegance, but they do not come near the 
hearts One reads and admires, but does 
not wish to read again. His humour so 
amuses us, that we never wish to meet . 
him in any other province.-— Only think 

• 

of 'hearing a tender tale .from Farquin. 
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BoswelFs •* Country Laird*' is incompa^ 
rable. I wonder you do not try to get 
more numerous songs from him. Here 
comes breakfast; I must, therefore, on9e 
more tell you that I am yours, &c. 



LETTER VIIL 



DEAR SIR, Bristol Wells, Dec. 29. 1802. 

I RECEivElD both your letters, and sin- 
cerely condole with you on the delay of 
the book of . books, well knowing that 
you will have little rest till that enemy 
of my peace is once fairly launched. 

I hasten to discuss your critical objec*- 
tions : But first hear me excuse what I 
cannot deny — my inaccuracy, and defect 
in subsequent correction. Of the.JlDur- 
nal I shall only say, that it was hastily 

VOL. II. N 
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Ttsnatched out of my hands^ and fifty bluih* 
dering copies taken of it before I bad 
even leisurely read it over. Xbe otber 
smaller poems, though none of them the 
production of leisure, you will own t# 
be pretty correct. As for the Highland- 
ers, part of which was in fact written 
last winter, you must have yourscflf ob- 
served, that it has more foroe and less 
^accuracy thaJi ^cny thing else. 

Thus, then, I account for the produc- 
tion of more advanced years, written un- 
der deep depression, appearing to have 
more vigour and less polish Chan the 
last. 

That elasticity of mind, upon whidi 
my friends compliment me, always rises 
most under distress and difficulty. W)l6li 
my mind is depressed by sorrow, it often 
assumes a high tone of enthusiasm : I 
retire within myself : The world va^ 
fishes from before me ; and, under these 
<urcumsttoces, composition of the most 
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^letikn and serious Idn^ is a task not- 
merely easy, but soothing tin^ consolo* 
tary. But when I -came down from this 
abstraction) to eating cares and endless 
mterrupticms, — ^ruffled and teased, — no 
longer 'mistress of myself,— I regarded 
the productions of my fancy with dis- 
gust and indifference, and Could hardly 
endure to look over them. 

Certainly a female "writer is an incon** 
gruous ihing ! Minerva and the musegs 
sever married; and they were in the 
inght of it. — ^When I tell you that I 
write ahnoi^ extempore, it is not to 
hoast of my blunders, but to make the 
truest^ best apology for writing at all i 
Urbich would have been inexcusable, ei^ 
ther in my past happy or sorrowful days^ 
ft I devoted much time to that occupa^ 
iio&.rr-I feel very sore about the dissert 
4»tion in this age of doubt, when people 
b^giii to cavil when they get out of the 

•K 8 
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Wadle, and go on doubting, till they find 
truth in the grave. 

There seems a kind of hardy presump- 
tion in hazarding opinions which the 
wise, the learned, and the many have 
controverted. Moreover, the chain t)f 
evanescent evidence which has impressed 
on my mind that which I have endea^ 
voured to convey to yours, would require 
a vetj tedious and minute investigation 
indeed to elucidate it. In my progress 
through life, I have met with things so 
much out of the common way, that I 
should never think of relating them, ex« 
cept to these w^ho knew tne thoroughly : 
Such is my dread of hazarding my veia* 
city. Judge, then, how I must shrink 
from a public imputation, :however un- 
just! 

The figurative expressions in the an- 
cient poem, which L. pretends to detect 
as borrowed from scripture and from 
Sterne, &c. abound in periods anterior 
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to the existence of J. Macpherson, ijL 
authors who never heard of the exist- 
ence of Sterne or Fenelon. Now, as 
for the compliment to L. I assure you, 
I think exactly what I say ; for though 
I dislike his opinions, and am disgusted 
with certain affectations, I respect his 
abilities, and do not in the least doubt 
that he has persuaded himself to believe 
every word he says : But I am enraged 
at him £Dr quoting, as evidence, a person 
without common morals or decency ; of 
whom I shall say no more at present, 
but that I think him completely despi- 
cable. By the bye, if this caitiff had 
not been disgraced by numberless de- 
tected falsehoods, his evidence should 
weigh ; for he had Gaelic. But what 
is Gaelic without truth, or truth with- 
out Gaelic, to this purpose ? 

I am no way concerned about having 
iiia|iuted to me a degree of exaggeAtion, 
wlating to the Arcadian scenes and U- 
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topian virtues of my Alphie regions- 
You know I have always represented 
the country as wild and barren, and the 
people as enduring a state of poverty 
and hardship. When I describe particu- 
lar glens as possessed of sylvan beauty^. 
I speak truth ; but this regards not the 

face of the country^ which I allow td W 
very bieak indeed^ 
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LETTER IX. 



DEAR SIR,, taggan, Feb. l^Od;. 

The great desideratum with nie^ m^ 
thought, word^ and deed,: 'ik method. • I 
wish I knew where a *^ commodity of 
" good methods were to be bought/' I 
would be as wiUing to purchase them as. 
Charteris wouM have been to buy a fiiir 
cfafiracter^ which he rated so higk frbot 
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a similar motive^ knowing its value from 
its want. Sojxie disarranged folks pre- 
tend to be above method ; but I kumbl}:: 
own it to be above me* I am determin- 
ed that this letter, as a proof of my ho* 
nest endeavour to reform, shall proceed 
Viethodically, . and . never once '^ reverse 
^^ its march/' as L. jnost affccti^ly says, 
when any plain Christian or honest sol- 
dier would say " retreated." 

I shall cut and alter all you bid me^ 
about the Highlanders ; and am daily, 
and more and more sensible, that with- 
out a pilot such as I have been so happy 
as to find in you, it w^ould be madness 
in me to venture from shore. Unaccus- 
tomed to difsguise^ and hitherto having 
no motive for it». I shall appeal; to the 
woridtsuch as I really am« formed by the 
accidents of education and situation, — a 
solitmry anomalous being) not thinking 
ill tracks or classing with any sect or 
party*^ Such once was. he, whose steady 
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Judgment directed, and Whose intuitive 
penetration enlightenckl me. What class 
of beings will now own or protect. me ? 
I shall be like the bat, whom birds, and 
mice alike shunned and disclaimed. The. 
Jacobites w ill not endure me, because- I 
honour the memory of the revolutionists^ 
Whigs will detest me, because I have, a 
great kindness for the Stuarts and their- 
adherents, and dread all these factions 
who would make a cypher of their sove- 
reign, and crown King Hydra, whom I 
always thought a worse monster thaa 
fables yet have feigned, or fear conceiv- 
ed. Philosophers will regard me as a 
superstitious bigot, because all the powers 
and faculties of my soul repose with fuU 
confidence and joyful hope on, &c;— I 
refer you to the doxology, and think 
those much happier who understand 
that, and nothing else, than those wha- 
imderstand every thing else, and do ^ot 
imderstand that. 
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I regard the sacred records with ad- 
miring reverrace, as the pure* fountain 
and originsd prototype of all that is truly 
sublime and beautiful in composition, as 
well as of useful knowledge and sound 
morality; Devotees, again, will utterly 
venmmce me. Piety, even what is very 
sincere, has been lately driven by " the 
'* world and its dread laugh," to take 
shelter in tabernacles and conventicles^ 
where spiritual pride is continually nar* 
vowing the limits of salvation, and with* 
in whose limits I could never confine 
myselft 

It is among the lovers of truth and' 
nature alone that I am to seek for my 
partisans. Who that admires Mrs P. or 
Miss S. will ever tolerate me ? I have 
read no modem authors but in extracts^ 
that I have chanced upon- here and there. 
But the only female writers of poetry I 
can recollect at present, who have kept 
their garments unspotted^ are Carter, 



fi^arbauld, and Williams. AH the rest 
bave sat much too long at their tailette;^ 
and are so bedizzened»y~they nod sttcb^ 
spanglM plumes, and trail £Aidb pompous 
trains,-^4hat, like eveiy other artificiaF 
and superficial' thing, they are only eal* 
culated for the fashion of i^4»yr^^4o 
please and dazzle for a moment r Bwt. ^T 
the two former particularly, one might 
say, " The teeth of time may gnaw Taii- 
*^ tallon— But they're for even" 

Miss Williams has since disfigured fiier 
stile with the slang of party : But how 
elegant were her first production ! i 
am told, the song, 

*» Where Evan mifagles with the Cljde,"* ' 

£s hers. I sliouM have been charmed^ 
though I had seen that only.; Bums' 
poems always excepted, I have seen no 
iyric production of latter days tiiat hai^ 
#uch power over my feelings. 

Fray do not omit to tell me hoW: far 
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your feminine poetic taste agrees wMk 
mine ; and h6w you like Darwin's Bo- 
tiU^i6al Garden, of wliich I got a sightT 
lately. They are really Hesperian gar- 
dens, glittering all over: the fruit gold#. 
the leaves silver, and the stems brass. 
'Tis odd how many coincide in the same 
sentiment. But Mrs J\L Miss D. and 
Mrs F« have all said to me Just what 
yott say about the lietters. The latter^ 
says, in her lively way, that she has her- 
self what would make an interesting vo- - 
kime. Whatever I do, it will be always 
my fixed opinion, that it is wrong and ^ 
indelicate to ipiblish correspondence in 
the author's lifetime ; and even were I . 
persuaded to do such a thing, my opi- 
nion^ would remain^ unaltered. Pope did 
it,', indeed; but then he was h^ad of a 
sect, that looked up to him as infallible, 
-—was a deep thinker, and wrote on li- 
terary subjects. I do not speak of his 
$eiiiui;.ibr I do not think that greatljfj 
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appears in familiar letters : they are \a>^ 
luable for something that comes more 
generally home to. the hesurt than geniua 
itself. The only series of mne worth 
preserving were addressed to Charlotte. 
Wrote with all the ease of confidential 
intimacy, they were at the same time 
meant to enlighten a strong and pure 
mind ;-~*a piind whose early culture had 
been utterly neglected, and its very first 
principles warped by naughty iffiberal 
opinions, which it was .my labour for 
years to obliterate. There was all that 
my reflection and observation, and the 
reflection and observatifp of one who 
saw far quicker and far -deeper, could 
suggest for the direction of a young perr 
son, in circumstances delicate and diffi* 
cult beyond examine. There was the 
minute and faithful history of twelve 
years, during which very severe suffer- 
ings were blended with very superior 
eiuoyments. Even now that I a(n drink^ 
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iBg the bitter dr^ of thk salutary mix-f 
turef ' I gratefully acknowledge^ that its 
best ingredients are such as I hope Uk 
meet exalted- and refined hereafter ; and 
lis worsty perhaps, the easiest and safest 
ifiode of trial here. 

> iTlus jcdlection of letter^ however^ my 
girii, vith'extreme reluctance, commit* 
ted tOi the fiMd^ at the djring request 
of the pers<m to whom th^ were ad* 
dressed* She knew there was nothing 
in them that ought to have offencted any 
human bdng; yet callous and restless 
curiosity might have found endless mat-* 
ter of speculation and conjecture, among 
figurative expressions, remote allusions^ 
and fondful flints, ^ite out of the com* 
OMMiway: so she summarily desired them 
to bum^all the papers in her repositories. 
They did this, with great regret ; and 
thare remains nothing else either con- 
nected or instructive. Though they re«- 
niained> we should still suspend the pro» 
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dttCtion ctf farther localities tifi: ivie see 
Alt TGteptbii i^'^iriiHc giirwtath 
aireadj. subaiitted to its meicip'.^^ < 
1..L. .'wbcmi X&^bm read .'vriUk'gvext at« 
tenliont and who kin; more fdaMiMlitj 
and deeper research than anf Writer X 
hav^ read on the^dobject^ has hot hi tihe 
letat irimkenoix Ossiaiddb: faith; IT f 
were a man,- livhi^h J slwwfi wtilh- fb be 
When 1 fed tierjr ahgry and T«ry Ikelp*^ 
teas, i would soon a^y lUiurierii spear, 
to his fhir semblance. Indeed^ his et/- 
molo^tsi in which the; whole stf^gth 
ef his detections lie, fiUL to the ^;fo«uitf , 
with a touchy. Iftie a house of cards,. as-I 
shall hereafter prove to your coariction. 
Ii am going to abstract my^^'ftMbiAl 
tiie weighty concerns of potatoQa/ ftiat^ 
and children, to transcribe the disiiuisi* 
iion by which I will live and die^-^^-^^Ai^ - 
dieu kindly. A- 6^ 

■ • I - ; ■ 
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IHeve fbHows the ooly letter of- the a^ 
riefliHM&itta&ed^ttt tin^iaboiireii- It.M? 
cidentaHjf escaped ^>limfliigffttiott 
df ti» Mat, 4:iy^^i0|^ tefliiat lii^ 

« ^n^J ■■■:.' ■•: ' -ft 

. ■ 'it* : .' ' 

•■■• 'LETTER «.'^''=''^"'"^" 
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fify DEAR C. 

■ I HAVE got your letteri^ and j6wr iong 
joumarizing padket, which has been just 
six weeks *^ suspehded.tn tnid air,", diat 
is^ ly^ing at Dalnacandach. No persofk 
eould possiUy enter into details with 
more interest than We did. I was sure 
you must needs esteem Miss R% ; her 
mind is very pure \ an& she is. a person^ 
whose truth and uprightness may be aU 
ways depended on. 

Now this is not tM'^f HAj taotolc^ 
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gtes : Peoplfe of very pure minds afe 
sametimes so huiried' awaj by imagina- 
tion and credulityr or so fickle and un- 
eertain, tHat you^ are not safe witli tbem*- 
In her you will find a rational compa- 
nion and steady friend. Principle built' 
on piety is a pedestal on which one may 
safely lean. The piety of a young wo-- 
man should be^ like all her other virtues 
and graces, quiet and void of ostenta- 
tion. Yet, depend upon it, besides the 
horror which a mind' rightly turned' 
must always fe^ at an impious charac- 
ter, a young gir} without pious im^ 
pressions must needs be very unamiablei 
She must either have resisted such im4^ 
pressions, or have been so unhappily cir^ 
cumstanced as to have no. creature a* 
mong her early connections solicitous a*- 
bout her present safety and eternal feli* 
city. 

How one's bIo6d chiHs on reading Sa^ 
vage's tender comi^aint ;«» 
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•* Xo mot her V care 

«• Shieidcd my iiiuul iniiojcnce with prayer." 

A helpless feeble creature, born to obey 
and to }}e protected ; who is only amia* 
ble • while she is gentle — only endured 
while she is spotless. 

Such a creature as this^ rejecting, or 
slotting the protection of Omnii$0tence^ 
bold in presumption, and fearing nothing 
but the breath of her fellow mortals, is^ 
a^ being that imagination revolts at. 
There is a melancholy truth, too, very 
jttttle thought of during the triumph of 
jouth and beauty; it is the considera- 
tion of young women's being the sole 
material of which old women are made^ 
Now an impious old woman, — a female 
that has made her way through all the 
peculiar sorrows that sex is heir iOi"^ 
Arough a long life without seeking 
peace and consolation in the bosom of 
infinite mercy,— is so much the object 
of. a peculiar undejSned kind of horror^ 
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that our- ancestors, more pious,. though 
less wise than theif* children, were very 
apt to consider such as very hewUching 
creatures^ and feared to meet or look at-, 
them. 

Least I should lose your attention by 
cMFer«fldemhity». I^ shall return to- your 
Christmas letter.. One of the &*stt$iiigB 
that seems to have struek you waa, tbe 
^eat^scarcity of beauty ofmoqgmy tOwnVi 
women ; and the next, the fi^equency of. 
those buiiald that met you in su<^ itutti^ 
tenf m^eMver you yttxA oatv: Now» hi*, 
my time^ thete were as many bealitiet: 
and as ffew burials there, as in most otiieir 
pUces^, and though I cannot account ra^ 
tibnaUy^f^all thin, I can do it poetical^ 
Ijr^ b3r ariijqxising 3dl tfat fine women ib 
tewnr died of' grief ^cte your larrivii]* at 
seeing thdmseltes oiitshone; and that it: 
was theii' burials thai: so frequently df»^ 
turbed your feelings in your* watks^ 
. Seriously, you feel Mrgnge andftold^; 
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— jTOU are not partial to the people, and 
therefore see nothing in a flattering 
light ;-«— their manners do not generalT^r 
please strangers i Yet, remember I pre- 
dict, that you will yet grow very fond of 
these v^ry people; and then you wiH 
find:irit^beauty» and polite^vd^sf, wlitrever 
JWttgo.. , , .». ^n 

1 am gbd jbo find you: sa saiaible qf * 
the merit of thos^ most estimable sisters* 
to whose protection I recommended you ; 
te^.'I do jM>t wis^ j^ou to thiuk ^f,^re 
^ i» w\iodj Jike tl^m*" You api^v^r ia 
yeur .life formed a vooK^re in^taken OfHi^ 
ponj than in suppaeing certain^ frknda 
of mine to resemble C I will miil 
ii^ttte suphattideatr bp^ tr^st y^KUf.owlt 
gpiod . "S^nse and; discenmient-jyiith^'dbK 
QOF/eriftg and recUfying this, afid .otbet 
erron df-Opicdoh. Havtitg otice .be^ii 

i^ayyoim^ myself,. I can eiDsilyu^defft 
^and the itrhimplshai^ satisfaction youngr 
jfBXifh&A inf finding out the mistakes 
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and deceptions to which their seniors? 
are liable, and how ready they are to 
cry out with David, 

** I wiser than my teachers am T' 

But you, like other people, will find eve* 
ry year " a critic on the past ;*• and I da 
not wish ydU to adopt my opinions^ mere^ 
}j because they are mine.— 

** Time and I againsl any two.** 

Your last, which is just arrived, wilF 
supercede its elder sisters in my notice 
and attention ; but I will yet return' to. 
my comments on them. In the mean 
time, I congratulate you on the well- 
timed and considerate attention of jrour 
relations,— -on Mrs D.'s goodness, which: 
I hope you will never forget^-— and even- 
on Miss D.'s beauty, with which I see 
you yourself are dazzled ; and which, at 
any rate, can do no harm to herself or* 
others, while she is so good.iiatuired vidi 
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Unaffected as you describe her. I have 
enjoyed all your enjoyments,— worn your 
white plumes, or rather delighted to see 
you wear them,— danced along with you 
at your assembly, — and enjoyed, with 
my friend Mrs* S. the pleasure of seeing 
you dressed for it, and of hearing you 
and your lovdy (not fair) cousin con- 
trasted like Bessy Bell and Mary Gray- 
May you both, like those charming cou- 
sins, be as l0ng -celebrated for fidelity in 
friendship towards each other, as for 
grace and beauty. 

It is odd enough that you should light 
. on your namesake C. G» for a partner. 
—They say he is generous and good na- 
tured ; yet I thmk such a sudden tide of 
good fortune rushing on one bred to no 
expectations at so early an age, must be 
very dangerous. I consider the will as 
mere caprice. * Had his father really 
loved him, he would have taken some 
care to fit him for the enjoyments of all 
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this wealth. As it is, his veiy good 
qualities inay he fatal to him, ^nd it is 
most likely 

" That dogs and men will drink liim tffl thcfy bunjt." * 

I am glad you formed no other ac- 
•quaintance. I am told, you and Miss R. 
are visited by a swain- of a very different 
description, — -just the kierd of person 1 
should like, *^ were I as free tP choose 
<^ at will," &c. — but, probably he is a 
mere acquaintance, or possifa^y kiK)ws 
that Miss B.. has *^ that within, which 
^^ passeth show," and looks on you mere>- 
ly as a^m child, as indeed you would be 
little more» if lessons in the school of ca- 
lamity had not prematured your reason>- 
ing faculties* Your little cousm is quite 
charmed with the acquisition you have 
made in the - i : He desires you te 

remember bis last lessen about your 
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lEnoming studies ; and I appeal to ydiit 
own feelings for testimony of the con- 
tort resulting from beginning the day^ 
as every rational creature, conscious of 
being liable to error and requiring pro- 
tection, oi^t to da 

We have very: gi?eat pleasure when 
we talk you over, (as indeed you are 
our frequent theme,) — ^in observing to 
each other your noble veracity*— *I caB 
it noble, l^ecause ycNir never stooping to 
warp in . the least, even when truth is 
^sadvantageous to you, denotes an in^ 
nate dignity of mind. This is very well 
indeed : Yet I would have it on a solid 
basis,—" on -piety, morality is: built,''--- 
buMt Mke^ the pyramids we used to talk 
oC liable to no change or diminiition. 

I always begin with the intention of 
^amrttsing you with anecdotes, domestic 
and parochiaM 'but you engross me so, 
4lhaA all centres in yourself. • The new 
ymr and Cbri«tafm» were past in the ac- 
^mrtraned way;~-the young folks very 
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happy, the old folks enjoying their re* 
•fleeted happiness; and ^the wonted in* 
terkides of fiddling and dancing, reliey- 
ed at times by a pastoral dialogue be- 
tween the past(»*s ^nd their mates. The 
Christmas was this year spent at- D ■ 
Oiir friend^s leg wouldrnot dlew him to 
come out. We went up— found him 
grumpy; and his mate willing to soothe 
him and be agreeable. I rallied her: 
and Caro was in 'the humour of being 
very facetious. - We projected some 
matches iamong the little folks; and, fi- 
nally, became quite joyous. Our friend 
shone out in his native colours ;«-4ill 
chearfulness, candour, and benevolence. 
What a pity he should evei^ have min- 
gled with the dirty world ! and how ho- 
nestly he tells us of the embarrasmients 
it involved him in. He made us laugh 
by the hour with his London: adventures, 
particularly jhis reading Greek to the bi- 
shop, to promote a project of Gea^^Jcbt^ 
ston's, which proved abortive a|tier4|]l. 
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You can't think how much interest he 
takes in you ; so does his mate, which is, 
in one respect, more valuable ; for he, as 
Caro says, scatters his good will among 
the whole human race. Tliey spent the 
new year with us, which was succeeded 
by a less welcome visit, — ^more conve- 
nient and amusing to the visitors than 
the visited. But I leave an account of 
this to a young lady of the party, who 
has promised to detail it, and much other 
petty history. 

I am glad to find so much entertain] 
mainment in my Clarissa. What you 
say 0f wigs, formality, atid change of 
manners, is all true, but will hold more 
forcibly with regard to all other writings 
of the former age than this ; particular . 
ly the abominable comedies of King 
Charles' time, from the heroes of whicb^ 
two modern heroes, who you and I 
know> have taken their model of a fine 
gentleman^ Modes are adventitious^ 

VOL. II. o 
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but nature is always the same ; auc 
where was ever nature so truly and dis- 
tinctly painted. The little touches often 
repeated, not only unfold character, but 
imprint it on the mind> with all its 
shades and variations. 

The tediousness ytm complaiti of is 
necessary in so long a work, to prevex^ 
your tiring. This is odd, yet true. When 
once you are intimately acquainted with 
a person who has any marked features 
of character, you are interested in all he 
does and says: And how shall you be 
intimate with one whom you only see» 
as Job^s friend saw the virion, in afei in* 
distihct and transient manner ? I wiH 
make you understand me at once. I 
sincerely believe you when you say, that 
the remembrance of our cottage is vexy 
dear to you, and that you often drarw 
pictures of it in your solitary mustags. 
— Say that you saw a fine landscape of 
the surrounding hills, the greea vaUey > 
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and serpentine windings of the rivet be* 
low, and our cottage, with its sheltering 
hill and rushing brook, in a comef ; 
you would be pleased, no doubt : — Say 
again, that some laborious Dutch painter 
had drawn our cottage as the main ob- 
ject of a piece, in which all its append- 
ages should be faithfully delineated,—-' 
where you could see the honeysuckle on 
the porch, the pigeons sunning them- 
reives on the thatch, Peter in manful 
contest with the gander, Anne Man 
milking the cdws in the outer yard, and 
the children listening in the court to a 
sermon preached by John out of the 
wheelbarrow,-— while Caro, in serene 
dignity, overlooked the whole from his 
wonted stand : — Say the picture were 
so very minute as to include my favour- 
ite ash tree, and the house which the li« 
ter&l Jack did literally build, to shelter 
the hatching goose. — Now, here are the 

shadows of two shades^ or pictures of 

02 
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^maginBry drawings : Which would you 
.prefer ? — The last, by all means. Well, 
ilichardson is the Dutch painter, who 
Jias produced a drawing of superior in- 
terest, and equally minute detail. The 
shoe-strings of a person familiar to my 
imagination, and dear to my heart, are 
more to me, even in description, than 
tlie imperial purple which invests a form 
too great and too remote to come n^ear 
my affections. It is no proof of Claris 
sa's being a less valuable work, that it 
IS less fashionable* All I have told you 
ibrmerly is true, Clarissa is the shore, 
fixed and unchangeable as truth and na- 
ture must ever be. The fashionable 
world is the ship, sailing away from it, 
Jbut steering without chart or direction. 
I tell you, C. I am sometimes tempted 
to say, with Wat Tyler's mob, " It was 
never a merry world since gentlemen 
came up ;" that is to say, since all 
banner of people must needs be ladies 
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and gentlemen. There is no fixed stand- 
ard for sentiment or opinion, more than 
for rank or place. Change, endless- mu- 
tation^ is the thing ; and while people^ 
are chacing a Proteus with vain dili- 
gence, the pursuit leaves ho leisure for 
friendship, or for any serious and tran- 
qui! enjoyment- People must ^year eve- 
ry thing that is new, — must read every 

thing that is new ; for that only reason, 

* 

must^be every where, — see eve£ry thing,. 
and know every body. The consequence 
is, that they are like rich people's child- 
ren, who know no pleasure but getting 
new to3rs, breaking them, and throwing: 
them away ; while ours build a house of 
turf and pebbles, spend a ^whole d^y in- 
gatheriiig^ materials>-r— call, and almost 
think it a palace, when they have done, 
and then rejoice over it for a week, fronv 
the triumph of their conscious efforts ia 
producing it. 

Deaii: C. whatever you learn, do nofe 
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learn to despise peace, friendship, and 
needlework. That unquenchable thirst 
for amusement, that urges some people^ 
without a rural idea, without materials 
for thought, to fly through these recesses 
m summer, merely to change, and to say 
they have been in odd, wild places, is a 
fatal symptom of a deranged system,^ 
What can one expect of young people^ 
drunk with conceit, idleness, and bound'* 
less liberty, but what haj^pens to other 
drunken people, — t^ransitions from the 
feverish joys of an irregular imi^natioa 
to irksome languor, and intolerable self- 
reproach ? 

How I have run on ! — ^Young said^ 
<< The grandeur of his subject was his 
^ muse :" By the same rule, talking of 
Richardson, one may allowably be mi-- 
nute and tedious. Paper, fire, eyes, and 
candle^ fail me, or I could give you such 
curioii^ anecdotes of the learned ~Ham* 
let, and of David and Jonathan, who 
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are in a temporary state of exile from 
our dominions, and of Moome, whose* 
)f|therto uncontested power as queen of 
the hamlet has lately been in some dan-^ 
ger. But Caro has great merit in her- 
eyes just now for vindicating her rights*. 
I wish you had seen her in all her vin*. 
dictiTe majesty. You never heard one 
so eloqurat. AH the aggressors were 
finrced to hide their diminished heads be- 
fore heil I beg^ you will ■. lay in a good 
stock, of. patience against your return ; . 
for she declares, as a mark of peculiar 
grace, that she will tell the dear crea- 
ture, Miss C. every word of the dispute. . 
Be proud, for Caro's very self is go- 
iiig to write to you. Parish news you 
will get from other quarters. I have, 
long messages from all the children ; the 
general purport of which is, to bid you 
return soon. The epoch fixed is, when 
the daisies come out. My sister Pasto^ 
rina sends you her kindest wishes, valii- 
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able for their sincerity, though unvar- 
nished. I send you a thousand benedic- 
tions, on the express condition that ytru 
will no longer haunt my dreams* Is it 
not enough that you keep possession of 
my thoughts all day ? — Adieu. Believe 
I jiray for you as well as dream of you. 
Yours tenderly, faithfully, maternally^ 

A. G. 



LETTER X. 



Bristol Welh. 
^ ^ ^ ^ # 

If you do print the dissertation, pray 
soften every thing that might irritate, or 
give needless pain. Yet I do not know : 
Truth supports itself in the long run. 
The noble plant rises, while the choakr 
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ing weeds decay* I would net willingly 
give pain to any human being, unless 
there was some good purpose to be an- 
swered by it. I know the enemies of 
the good new old cause will think I have 
said too much in James's favour ; and 
his few personal friends will wonder at 
my confidence, living poor as I -do, to 
diminish in the smallest degree the con- 
sequence of a man who died rich. They 
little comprehend hpw small value I set 
on. this extraneous part of his character ; 
or how.veigr little of the grace of humi- 
lity I derive from the defect in mine, 
which, in their view, should awe me in- 
to silence. At present I cannot ajHTord 
to be humble ; but if ever my wings are ^ 
wet by a fertilizing shower, you will findl i 
my nest in the furrow. . 

Every man, if not the artificer of his ; 
own fortune, is, at any rate, much the 
artificer of his fame. Had James shewa 

as much candour and justice to himself ,^ 

5. 
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as I have done to his character^ this last 
would not have lain under the reflections 
which are now become so general^ and 
believed as just. I am not afraid of 
poor and stingless resentment ; and will 
do all the justice to his memory that 
truth allows, in spite of the ignorant 
prejudice which will, I doubt not, regard 
this oiFering to the shade of departed ge- 
nius with thankless malignity. 

I have said my nay, and closed my 
evidence : Further I shall never by any 
provocation be led. My feet are much 
too tender to tread the thorny paths of 
controversy. I feel elastic and thankful, 
as the period draws near when we shall 
alt shelter in that blessed asylum. Wood- 
end. This, to be sure, is a very beauti- 
ful, though very dear place. M. for 
whgm the wells have really done won- 
ders, walks about in a fine mall and 
crescent, just below our window, with 
some very agreeable {not pleasant) Irish 
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acqusdntances. Feeling myself ^o be - 
unpleasant, I keep very free of pleasant ' 
people, merely such* I sit here, like ^n 
owl in a turret, contemplating the scene 
I hare no desire to mix in. - Sometimes 
I go awhile down- to the pump-rocmi, . 
biit oftener to the woody rocks tftiat rise 
above our dwelling, to see Mr P's ships 
sail by ; or cat<!h with complacence the 
cold blast from Caledonia, and think I see 
it waving the ambar locks of my dear - 
boy, or bending the trees planted by his 
still dearer father round our once happy 
dwelling. , 

Do not you be concerned about peo- 
ple's imputing exaggeration to me, with - 
regard to the Utopian scenes and Area- : 
dian virtues of my Alpine regions. What 
would you have ? You know I have al- - 
ways represented the country as ^d 
and barreDL to the last degree, and the "■ 
inhabitants living in a state of great po* -•. 
verty and hardship. 



*'■ 
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When I describe particular glens and 
sylvan scenes as possessed of wild and 
singular beauties ;— when I impute to 
the natives tenderness of sentiment, ar- 
dour of genius, and gentleness of man- 
ners beyond their equals in other coun- 
tries ;— every one that knows any thing 
of them must know, that these have al- 
ways characterized them. I am not 
afraid of being laughed at :. Ridicule is 
not in this, nor in many other cases, the 
test of truth. In a word, I expect, but 
do not dread ridicule on this head. 

Now for the half guinea — 

** Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
*' And the first motion, all the interim is 
'< Like a phantasma or a hideous dream:** 

That is to say, between the writing of 
a book and the pu Wishing, especially if 
it threatens to come out with an addi<> 
tional half crown,, like a page hoIding;^ 
up its train.. 1 am sensible there is no- 
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Hoing esdentiaUy wroiig, nor indeed very 
indelicate, in what you propose ; for the 
increased quantity of matter, beyond 
what all your wise heads had dreamed 
of, greatly augments the expence of 
printing, and adds to the value, if any 
it has. There is a third more contained 
in it, as you, Mr Editor, assure rne : ^et 
if this nymph of the wells were not, as 
she is, a most rapacious qaiad, I would 
Qeyer balance a momenti Gather opir 
nions, in 4he mean whil^, from the wise 
and the delicate ; and upon no account 
let such a thing be mentioned in the 
north, where so many people subscribed 
for pure love,— and people, too, that 
must . needs know that half>-a-crown has 
no corners. * ' 

Adieu. — I wish sometimes that the 
book: were in the well.; and when I am 
in better humour, I feel disposed ito put 
the 'W^U in the book, in return for the 



benefits I h«pe derived ikom it. Siipr 
po6e I should begin— - 

O fouDt benign t in whiob I fain wooJieF drcmn* 
My sad reflections, and this new «faalf€rowiu<- 

Or,. 

Vihjt greedy streamy dost thou; with whirIpqol*'S pofwcr^ . 
My purse, ;and peace, and poetry devotxr P ^ 



Thi» you wifl cmll Um and jprosaic. No - 

• 

tpodi thing : Do not you see the figure* 
hy which th6 well^ swallowB my poetrji . 
which stands for the profits of ray book^ 
and the alliteration in. the last verse ?— 
Pray, now, ** let desert mount,'! and ^ut i 
tiiis into the volume.^ 

I feel a litlfe l%e poor Parson Eyaas, « 
who sung because he was full of melan- - 
choly.— But of tills no more. I spend ! 
all my sorrow where I spend much of my 
time-— among the tombs. And surely* 
no where are tcmibs so eloquent as here, . 
where so much intellectual light has 
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been extinguished, and so many of tfie 
fairest human flowers withered in their 
prime. Death is every where a glutton^ 
but here an epicure.<>— Once more adieu* • 

A-G 



LETTER Xi: 



Laggan, Sep. 15. 1S08. 

Thus far had I proceeded, when your 
last arrived, and found me in the very 
altitudes of rural occupaticm. What use 
have I not made of these fine days ! I 
have been in the court every morning, 
seeing the sun rise; and at the water 
side every evening, an hour after its set- 
ting. — Potatoes, rich in purple bloom, 
large as melons^ and numerous as dew* 
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drops, how shall I leave you ! — Lint; 
whose azure bells I meaixt this day to 
scatter ; — Turnips, whose broad foliage 
already delights the gazing cattle, how 
shall I part with you ! — Luxuriant oats, 
with verdure brightening into yellow ; . 
— Mildly fragrant hay, on whose half- 
finished stack the labourers dance to . 
tunes, 

*' Of power to take the prisonM soul, 
*< And lap it in elysium," 

how shall I forsake you I — But, above 
all, sweet, smiling children, who* move 
round me like obedient satellites,, and 
exercise all your little ingenuity to at>- 
tract me, how shall I frown repulsive, 
issue forth the cruel mandate that for- 
bids playing before the window, and 
leave you only the sad alternative of int- 
prisonment in the nursery, or banishment 
beyond the burn ! — Here, alas ! must I 
sit imjnured^ and instead of your ani- 
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mating gambols, see only opposed the 
poppies in the flower-plots, nodding their 
heavy heads with sympathetic dulness ; 
or the convolvalus, looking still bluer 
than myself, and emulous of my curi- 
ously involved periods ; while carnations, 
whose endeavours at display seem check- 
ed by the ungenial clime and declining 
season, warn me against a public exhi- 
bition under simile disadvantages. ^ Now 
you must have patience with this pre- 
lusive flourish, and cbnsidet it merely as 
a trial of the instrument which is just 
about to play a lesson of your own set- 
ting.— Follows extracts, criticisms, and 
amendments, of various kinds.-^Stin 
you cavil.—.- 

<• Ilcr gflllant soafi retuni.no more a. 

*• In vain her eyes the watery waste explore 

** For heroes, fated to return no more.** 

> ■ • 

Thus it should be printed. Now these 
pathetic repetitiqpst are^ so. natural^ and 
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do so aboand in the poetry of nature^ 
that I can never believe mine is the only 
ear which is soothed^ or the only heart 
that is touched by them. This is the 
only poetical artifice I have patience 
with : 

*f And, reader, when thou seest my hobby-horse* 
** Wiahi for the world^s advantage and reposei 
^ Ko mortAl man may ever ride a wonet" 



I wonder, now, if the meaning of this 
last is as obvious to you as it is to me^ 
On two things I value myself; yea» of 
three I am proud. One is steadiness in 
friendship ; the next, fidelity in traasla* 
tion; and the last, felicity in choosing 
mottoes. Of this last more hereafter. 

^^ ^t ^^ ^^ ^» ^^ 

My mottoes are all precise^ correct,, 
except in one instance ; that to the jour- 
nal which is from the Two Gentlemen^ 
of Verona, where 1 have changed my^ 
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love to my home^ for obvious reasons ; and 
another, where I change another word. 
I know the rest are all correct, and if 
yon do not say tiiey are apposite, I must, 
for I really think so* Those from Mil* 
ton, are from Comus and Lyeidas, whidi 
I greatly delight in, maugre Johnson 
and the ancients. There is one pre- 
fisted to the ballad (my only ballad 
mind) from the charming poem on the 
Marchioness of Winchester, 

*< Gentle Lady, may thy grave 
** Feaee and quiet ever haye." 

You will find my mottoes all goq>el« 
as you say of my eulogium on my west 
country friends. I confess that Ossian, 
in the hands of his translators, some- 
times swells into tumidity; but then 
Ossian was mortal, and Homer is al- 
lowed sometimes to nod. 

I l)ke the stile and character of Mox« 
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duth as a warlike poem, better than 
most of his warlike poems. TelL me 
how I have executed the version ? Yet 
how should you, ignoramus that you 
are, who understand not the original ? 
Rit you can still criticize the vertsifica- 
tion, and there is nothing else mine. 
The nameless poet you must regard 
with distant awe, enveloped as his re- 
verend head is i^ the clouds of. antiqtii>- 
ty. I wish for my part I could find out 
what kind of a plaid he wore, or whe- 
ther his great-coat was made of a deer 
skin or a wolf skin, Sojis of- earth in. 
lowlands have no such laudable curiosity. . 
If at any time they should, they would 
rather know what kind of veil Penelope 
wore, than what vestment infolded the 
noble form of tiie renowned Boadicea. 

Let us return to Morduth, who will 
take it amiss to be so long neglected. 

There is a certain stile of poetry 
adapted to a certain stile, of landscape^^ 
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^i;rell as to a particular turn of mind. 
The inhabitant of a level and cultivated 
country, who dwells amidst a smiling 
landscape, where all is regular and 
tranquil, supposing the prmciples of 
taste to exist in his mind, will find them 
mod^ed by the scenes. around him. His 
soul will be soothed, and softened into 
the love of order and elegance. 

When brought to admire the rugged 
grandeur of solitary mountainous wilds, 
-^-abrupt precipices,-— dashing torrents, 
—-expansive lakes, — and echoing ca* 
verns, he will try to be pleased, and 
partly succeed. But the repulsive rug- 
gedness, — the chearless gloom, — the 
bleak aspect of desolation will affect 
his regulated spirit, and cultivated feel- 
ings, in a far different manner from 
what they would a native, possessing 
originally the very same principles of 
taste. To him the deep toned blast 
that sweeps resistless down the moun* 
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tains, sounds a welcome prelude to tbe 
storm, that exalts while it agitates his 
mind. The dun solitude of the heathy 
Waste^-— the steep accliidty of the path« 
less rock, and the darksome recesses of 
the narrow wooded glen, have to him 
peculiar attractions* He views them as 
scenes distinguished bj the exploits, 
and hallowed hj the songs of his ances« 
tors, the favourite, haunts of the hunter, 
the hero, and the bard« It is needless 
to add, that each finds a strain of music 
and poetry congenial to' these feelings^ 
excited by his situation, and endeared 
by his habits* - 

At different periods of tny life, and 
under various circumstances, I have 
been very differently affected by the 
same objects. I believe I might very 
early in some degrees affect the wonder^ 
ful and wild ; for I liked thunder ex* 
ceedingly, and one of the strongest 
childish wishes I remember, when stand-^ 
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ing on the banks of the Ontario^ view* 
ing the passage of innumerable wild fowl 
to the upper lakes> was to mount on the 
Wings of a swan to explore ihe depth 
of the luxuriant forests on their banks. 

When I came a few years after to 
to Scotland^ Ossian obtained a complete 
ascendant over my imltgination> to a 
much greater degree than ever he has 
done since. Thus determined to like 
the Highlands : a most unexpected 
occurrence carried me, in my seven* 
te^th year, fb reside there, and that in 
Abertarfe, the most beautiful place in 
it ; yet it is not easy to say how much I 
was repelled and disappointed. In vain 
I tried to raise my mind to the tone o£ 
sublimity. The rocky divisions that rose 
with so much majesty in description^ 
seemed like enormous prison walls, con« 
fining caitiffs in the narrow glens. These, 
toiD, seemed the dreary abodes of soli- 
tude and silence^ These feelings^ how*- 
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et^er, I did not even whisper to the 
rushes, but in the mean while was bu- 
sied in all the little arts of self-decep- 
tion* I made myself believe, that I ad- 
mired a bold projection of rock, bat; on 
reflection, discovered they were the fan- 
tastic tufts of flowers Rowing out ofthe 
crevices that had attracted me. I tried 
to think that a dark morass .looked 
chearful when the summer sun shone on 
it, but I soon found that the silken tufts 
of Cannach, waving in the gale, and the 
groups of rhoity which peffumed it, were 
the charms that engaged my fancy; 

^Thus I went on with more industry 
than success, trying to create a taste 
suitable to my dwelling, like Satan^ 
when he said, ^^ Hail horrors, hail," &c. 
but I could not with him- add, <^ One 
<< who brings a mind not to be changed 
" by place or time," as the sequel will 
show. 

Two years after, I returned <m a visit 
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to my friends in the south, and thought 
myself m duty bound to talk rapturous-* 
ly of Alpine scenery, the only affecta 
tion with which I can charge myself. 
Yet my heart did so warm to Stirling<* 
shire, my mind expanded in these elysi- 
an fields, where every thing wore the as* 
pect of tranquil chearfulness, I discover* 
ed, that, however my fancy might be d6* 
lighted with particular spots, the general 
aspect of things within the girdle of the 
Grampians was not congenial to me: 
And then the wild mountaineers, whose 
language I did not understand, and to 
whose character, of consequence, I was 
a stranger ; but like the potent Prince 
to whom^ I just now compared myself, I 
had nothing for it but to return to the 
place from lYhence I came, where it was 
my fate to be planted and naturalized. 
And now my activity of mind, and love 
of knowledge, were confined to very 

VOL. II. V 
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iuuTow limits indeed; butt like water 
whose xharmel is ixap^d, thej to(^ a 
different course. Whatever appeared to 
me a ,8ul>ject 4>f laudable cmiosity» I had 
^seiz^d and jaj^ropriated^ New objects 
perfectly ^oompatible with mj new duties 
appearedy and I pursued these with pro- 
pf^rtioqa^^ fag^ness. The language, 
ihe c<^st(>inSf the peculiar tone t>f senti- 
ifke^U :WA jDianners of the peopley-^-the 
maxims, traditions, mnsic, and ppQtry of 
thp coimtry I made my own with aU 
possible ^xpodition* I Jearnt th?m in 
jthe fields, the garden, and the nursery, 
in such a tnanner as rather to promote 
than Interrupt my necessary avocations. 
And then I spok^ of plants, from the fir 
on the top of Craigellachy, to th? house* 
leek on the cctttage wall. 
. What a scene did this open to me ! 
what an interest did it create, m a 
country walled m from the world ; where 
the language, customs, and traditions 
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hare remained so many ages iminiprov>* 
ed and undepraved, the native region 
of heroic, musical, and poetical enthusi- 
um! 

** There was need to purge ipy visual orb, 
*^ For^ had much to see.^' Milton, 

I felt like a gifted seer, from whose 
eyes the unseen powers liad suddenlj^ 
removed the v^il of separa:tion ; while 
«olemn visions of renowned heroes, de- 
^parted bards, and the fair of other times 
ftM in any groupes before him. 

I am sure you are saying by this 
lime, tlifat if I had much to see, you 
liave had rather too much to h^^r. 

But stay a tittle : In tlie ninety-three» 
I -again went southwards, and began to 
look for the beautiful country I had left 
behind. It was g;oile. I saw nothing 
toftnd me but tame, flat nature, and for- 
mal, frigid tfrt. The people were such 

^ set of new*sprung, insulated beings; 

p2 
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s6 uninteresting : And for the mobilityi 
•-^-bless them, they were so wigraceful 
and ungracious, so devoid of all courte» 
sy and all sentiment ; the worst of them 
were like bears, and the very best like 
sheep at most. O how I did lift up my 
joyful voice, when I drew near the 
mountains of Perthshire, and &t the pass 
of Killicrankie ! I worshipped the ge- 
nius of the mountains with devotion the 
most ardent : And this morning I mount- 
ed the height above the house^r-JbeheM 
the rising ^un irradiate so maUiy beauti* 
ful wreaths t>f mist, slowly ascending the 
aerial mountains ; — ^nay more^ I had the 
whole parish in my view at once, aa4 
saw the blue smokes of eighteen ham- 
lets at once, slowly rising through the 
calm dewy air ; every one of which ham- 
lets had some circumstance about it that 
interested me, or somebody in it that I 
knew or cared for, — How populous, how 
vital is the Strath ! And Yfii\ what a 
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mixture of emotions did I behold it !— 
And all this I must leave, — and some* 
thing that I value more than all this. 

There is no saying where this current 
may carry me. But before I go quite 
out of sight, I shall methodically deduce" 
the inference from all this*. I have ne- 
ver had so clear a viiew of the origin 
and progress of taste, or of its distinct 
modificationa in any other mind, as its 
gradations and changes in my own have 
afforded* The result of those changes 
is what I may call a catholic taste. Not-^^ 
irithstanding of my raillery^ on my na- 
tive lowlands, these transitions have on* 
ly enlai^ed my capacity of being de- 
lighted, as I may very truly stile it. I 
can now repose among the softer scenes 
of nature, taste the more gentle and 
elegant beauties of art, and with equal 
relish *^ mount in the rapid chariot of 
♦***the soul" to the regions of sublimity, 
or sink as suddenly among the papers 
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kites of levity, dUd pads through all {>•-• 
etical gradations, from the Paradise of 
Milton to the fife-side bagatelles of Swifts 
without missing pleasure or instnietloh. 

Now do not be angry with me iar 
tiring y6vL ; Itnd, in return,, I wilF not be 
angry at you for being tired. I did not 
by any me^ns insist on your admiring; 
the P. ; he h s<><!o{dJy classical wbtn^lie 
19 best ; and when be is :#orst^^^Hite a 
V, ' - '- r ' • ■ 

Through wbat endless iriterru^tioiia I 
must write ! It was Very Judlckms m 
the ancients to make Mineryft a maiden. 
ladv : Had nhe had as nutaieikms and 
noisy a family a$ mine, they WouM rnxnt 
h ave teazed her out of her wisdom. Over 
seven children and seven senrants must 
I extend the sceptre of authority, now 
that Duncan is come* home.. • I cannot 
describe the sudden palpitation that-sciz* 
cd me when* I heard you Were all at 
Duukeld ; and Mr^ B^ too„ ta cooiq so^ 



near, without coming nearer. Et fu^ 
JSrunii To see me any where else, 
would be but iseeing fny ghDst, and that^ 
a. wanderings discontented ghost. Sendt 
me a brief a^ccount of your travelling oc- 
Qjarrendel and bpinidns. You Will sefr 
tbatmy spifHt are muck .better.; but 
you Utile know what need I had of thif- 
Uicid i : intiBTvaL > . I would noi Hire iay&t 
die : Ip^st montii ifor tbe Indies. Tdl faer^ 
tfhom Z admire add. pity imoit, that I 
en4^ in^ her (n^eseot /ediliiigs^ in a xhBW' 
ser* ift -icirhich iew others can. The. dev 
pnrture: of faim^ wbiomi:sfae most eTer:la^ 
WfxA woi^ .ipake:'lifa ]osiippDrt^ev:.]f. 
be did iindeedi depajnt. ,£ut. he -must re- 
main, nilngledi' wttht e^ery .idea.i : pe is 
the coin{iianionfo£ her sblittidoyH^the sub- 
ject of her meditatidns,.T^the..Tisi6n. ctf 
her sliimbers. Long may you remaiiL in 
ignoriance.?r^Adii^u. A.jGr, . 




"• 
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LETTER Xn 



BEAS SIR^. Woode^ Seg. 13. 1803. 

I HAVfi been totd^ tbat^the B-u. D — A 
people sending back their cc^ies was 
i{iiite in their stile. They certainly did 
subscribe, nevertl^ess, but have pMsi«- 
bly fc»:got it Surely ne cme ever niet 
with less of this morfification than I 
have done. My subscribers are the very 
best beings of the kind existing: For 
the sake of those who dej^nd upon me, 
I rejoice in the humiliation that L has 
brought so much human worth to my 
view. I positively forbid you to sink to 
the flatness of supposing, that I mean 
subscribing to my book to stand as a 
proof of worth. But you well know how 
much of all that is good in character has 
come to my knowledge through this me* 
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diom. Yet, notwithgtanding, I thinfe 
seeking a subscription from people who 
know nothing of <me^s character or his-' 
tory, associates one with sa many im<*» 
pudent and grovelling animals, that it 
comes very neiir the curse denounced on 
.that {Hretty creature who floated in such 
tedund^Dt foldil 8i^d«: glittering curva« 
tares, aocca^dsog'to MiHon» till he wa» 
(Hrdere4 to lick the dust^- l^or myself, I 
never would have dbn^ it. * 

Those for wlmn I did it owe me no 
equal obligation. - I have^ done nothing 
f0V them half ^ so painful. I have, how*- 
ever^ got' some' consolotaiy cordials i» 
support me imder such mischances. JVIrs 
R. of K. who inherits the talents of that 
^stinguifihed family. Has taken the trou- 
ble to write obi^rvations upon it highly 

flattering. . . * * * * 

* * * *• * *• . 

All those who have particularly distin- 
guished me are old, .with tibe exception 

5 



mother ;-«H«mnii such ia' fjoother !-^'Tis not 
altogether tiicr.sjiBpatkjr of )re«:si lor 
my mind* is .ydimg^mioug^ Im-aU conv 
seieaet. But 'tis tln^ioU snpbmrib of 'pbet^ 
ry, ^ firom . which affeeC^tioa; .iar osdndedi^ 
Now^ prajf let mfe.&iiortii yofo^ tf .j^oitdd 
not .know it idreadTv th£tfc^ Itetbing of 
affectaiioti: b olie of the first 93mpteins> 
of a- ripcBed^ aiUi* €<mfinkieid\tibite»: -I 
knew well mitie> o6uid liM . vnddeidjf^ 
fteme. *■ How "oould itf haii^g^ neither' 
tiie tmsd and' feathersr of the late oiok 
writer^ • nor. the or^-^tcained labcntir <tf 
thought^ and qtiaint^ nofclUiiia/.afiecteik 
mmplkity of language which dstingush 
tiie i^ill kiter sonneteers. ; 

Tb odd how close teste m poetrj fd>- 
liows ttete m dress- Little as. 1 ' ewr 
dealt in decoration^ I well remember 
t^mg fatigued to death with making 
4aA arranging the endytess knotei. floweriBje 
trimmings,, puffings, £riHings» tod lag- 
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p^i^ with which my "breast, elbows/ and^" 
Bfeadrwere adorned, when I,, tho* plainer^ 
than any one else, followed the fashion - 
ei the day at humbfe ^Utnc^^. 

The poetry wore the «ame exaggera^ 
tton of. ornament, iii the same inelegant 
{NToAi^ofi, Then it was that the Delia 
CriBEsM dehool arose ;-^«aH dT a flutter, 
-^^spai^tiffg, streamings beaming, and * 
gleaming ;-r-tiH common sen^e was dii?- 
gHSted, and' common patience exhaust* 
ed. All of a sudden, the ladies, with* 
O^t the adv-antage ^ Grecian forms, or - 
a Grecian climate^, thought proper to v 
assume the appearance of naiads and 
dryadsw- Two thirds of their .** modest : 
•* apparel*' were shaken off with their 
plaited, hair and broidfered garments ; 
and *the simple* foId» of their 4hin dra- 
peiy invited the winds, and enriched tlie 
faculty. Like devoted Iphigenias, they' 
came forward in their transparent vest&r 
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to perish at the fShnnef, not cdT 
but of Fashion; 

' Caprice never sets boiiads to any thing. 
Proceeding to make themselves as like 
nymphs as possible^ by throwing off all 
unnecessary, and some very necessary 
appurtenances, (for wood-nymphs wore 
no pockets,) they next departed far from 
these models of elegant simplicity ; for 
who ever saw a nymph with a crop? 
The very huntresses did not deprive 
themselves of that natural ornament, 
^however unsuited to their mode of life. 

The poets upon this threw off their 
ornaments, and part of their attire, with 
all possible dispatch ; and they, too,, are 
metaphorically cropped. They, too, have 
deprived themselves of the unborrowed 
ornament of flowing diction,^ equif alent 
to that graceful and natural one which 
their prototypes, the ladies, have dis- 
carded. 
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When I begun this letter, there waa 
no one up in the house but myself. Thi» 
forms a kind of apology for its length. 
It has amtsed me, and interrupted no- 
thing better. I must conclude, where I 
ought to have b^pan/-— with business.^ 

Adieu, cordially. A..G«' 



LETTER XIIL 



MY DEAR Ma T. Wcodend, Oct. 9.'l80Sr. 

I HAVE just read your letter to Mrs 
T. which I consider as entirely address* 
ed to myself, and shall there/ore take 
the liberty to answer. Firsts then, Mrs 
T. is well and chearful, and seems to 
enjoy the country. Next, I am about 
to make a discourse divided into three 



tiM>4icftI rMifble.^AlM ! y^vi tittle kiioi^ 
hotrn^yerse tny ttiiiKifaiiouft dtttfes liave - 

is over-cofd, over-la*y, anA ovefH!autiou9s 
iw you, to defef your visit till sprfftg', . 
when I have so many hundl^ good andt : 
important things to say to you that wilt^ 
die with the winter's fipost. . With the 
possibility of my own death, I do not : 
mean to shoek your nencoust system, forr 
many good reasons : One is, that you , 
will require all your firmness to support - 
you in your character of gentleman vo- 
lunteer, in e«we of the apprehended in- 
VBsiatt. Not that I in' the least appre-^ 
h^nd it. Then to thitikr of" taking M^ay^ 
6. before she has. finished her visits B,tk4> 
When I am just beginning to get Jieisure 
to improve the best of possible dispo^ 
tions. And all this to be dofte^ and youjr. 



ifkit deftrred^ merelj :Mei acodimt of ^bVer- 
dbne preparatiims^ thd t^stSt e£ |^!itMiniA- 
less panic. . u. > , . . ^ 

Unless as »>pmeiiteV'ii^pei:pl iipctti it». 
no Frenchlnab Hiil sfe the cadtle of £- 
dinburgh tbiis yeak-.^ .1 lose fMrtknce at 
hearidg of people taking awntf lAeir plate 
and papers*. ' What WouM plate or pa- 
pers, sigdifyf if ^Ediabnrgk were ih' -tbe 
kands bf these tygers ? Or what would 
thej arai} to peeple who had not spirit 
to ste^and diefeafd them ? . * 

You ar^ by tbiii time rejoicing at tl|e 
news of otu:- naval victorj. Come> then,, 
and celebrate it at Woodend. Yottiwlil 
not find anf where so tnsa^j assembled 
under one roof who will so heartify re- 
* joice to see t'ou, or whom yoft can so un- 
kindly disappoint. Now if yon do not 
come, what will happeft I^ Why, all the 
ninety-*nine • good tarns that yott have 
done me ^U be foifOMen. 
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Now to be arithmetica], yo^r account 
as well as Mr Arbuthnot's^ appear to be 
perfectly exacts and most thankful am I 
ibr having^ my business in such kind an4 
faithful hands. . I si»ll discharge these 
accounts here'ivbeit I see you* . The ob^ 
ligation will assuredly be repaid^ though 
never by me. I baxre my courteous 
printer's account^-^ veiy moderate one 
I< suppose. It is accompanied by a' let- 
ter contaming an apology altogether un- 
necessary. It is evident Mr M > has 
given up many^poiuts. which he. would, 
be justified in asserting out* of> indul- 
gence to me. What he charges can be 
no equivalent to the trouble and charge 
of collection. 

Do you know I have .5ome thoughtis^ 
of turning Catholic, purposely to get 
you canonized for delivering me from 
the purgatory of collecting* The very 
little I did in that way, I felt quite 
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spasmodic. I could not have outlived 
iU if I had it all to wade through. 

I wonder if ever such a thing waa 
heard of as an enthusiastic printer^ If 
$uch things are, I should think Mr M— «. 
had caught a little of Miss Dunbar's 
enthusiasm. At this latter flame i 
warm myself whenever I felt the wintery 
breath of the world begin: to chill me. 

The British Critic i« a very civil 
gentleman, and shews more candour and 
favour than I expected ; for how very 
foreign is any thing I ever wrote to 
critics ; — these barbers of the brain, who 
merely recollect the face of nature aa 
one remembers ones old nurse, alfter be- 
ing at college, getting acquainted with 
^Hecuba and Clytemnestra, and old 
Rhea, the grandmother of the gods. 

Now to speak musically, you are in a 
mistake about the music of Chro Challin,. 
it is tender but not plaintive. It is the^ 
delight of bighlanders and calves. How 
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th^e Utt$tt acqub^ Si taste 1^ it, & 
shall ptm^fktly explaifi, if jtm' wSi, aft 
Pistol tayg) *^ Peipend/* 

Ktfotr, thi^r tAiat tlitre k« always a 
great dMl of Bingii^ at' tbe folds. Tlie 
cowS'gff&irirery impatient fw thieircalv«i» 
irhoape not let k^ to suck them^ 1^1 
&df the tbilk las bMai dmitied ilrani 
tfaeow ^ ainiitt tib^ and xtmfanit^ 
llwir impatience, tiie da&Hrniadt sing 
skmie ftppfoprtote tttne all the time tfaey. 
are^miH^g'^ to whkh^ spaid co^ fistrai 
with miffcb eomplaisence tiavingr jwjr 
t»k\f i^uired a t^te fo>r mnsiC} anA^ 
^wing a de^sided ftetetetax^ to that 
tt^%»e ^ey are m(^ i^eastoftied to^ tM^ 
^me Cfao ChalHn. -The ^tes, ineaM 
time, pt?^t l^ t^ sau^ie, and a^iuaily 
stand still .to Hstenv •*' 
' Now I know I aim preacktng to the 
winds, for you do not belkve a wof d I 
sayv Ck>, fa^Wevef, to the highlands, 
imd convince • yourself thaV our/ esjveis.:, 
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«re not A Whifi behifvd JUreiuSa'ii coitt« 
Ste; thefiM^ Bpeeeh. ox tke po^kror o£ rtm^ 
»ic in the Me»*cKdxit of ¥stiic*r .-^ 
V Tbe oldirAir. :t€r 'wliicb Z alluded m be« 
k« tb« iUnz dfe Vacbt ».tif the liighlaBidbt 
^ :'' H^)>m;.HapiB,Ifai pHlme tiitH^ 
whidt is plajred. at dB f^ut^Talsi 'aiftd €ft 
Mber ^sadi i occasions. .: I wUi eiricavlmr 
1»faA(lp«J5qHM[ fi^fbUmd^b^ 
pastd*al# . storjr to. Use oldwifit, 2 r Briwlir 
BOW you may come here and set a|i* 
many musical tasks as you pleasei I 
lAall be the better for executing them. 
The first fine clear day that I can go 
alone to the.#60d>^FtihalE perhaps me^t 
my pensive muse there, and fui^nish 
words pathetic ^ough to suit my fa- 
YOurite tune. How cout^ it be thus long 
neglected. : When 1 4aA|.utideis> a iree 
m^h a; pei^ci^and^'tbe tiack'Of ait nfef 
letter/ FdkiAt{6 ihf ift^ry besti > <A. yocoft 
and decent ]^apier would i^du^ 'nbe to 
tdere ^^MR^fi^(m-ptec#^ I 'titoilld ttMt 
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think of being methodical. I hare one 
sad ditty by me, wrote in the true lan« 
guage of the heart. The task you pro* 
pose will furnish occupation for my 
mind^— ^^^ a mind that fain would wan- 
** der from its woe,'* of which this long 
wandering letter is too clear a proof. 

I will, however, close this woeftil 
wandering, with assuring you, that I am 
90W and always, much yours, A. 6. 



LETTER XIV. 



Wootknd^ December 4s. 1803« 

I am all acquiescence^ and will aK 
ter till you say enough. Are not tii# 
songs your own adopted children ; and 
fhall they not be dressed to your taste. 

Pid you. eyer meet one so amenable tOK, 
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advice,^— -so ready 4x) correct every er- 
rouF the moment it is pointed out. 
Certainly 

« If the powers the gifUe gie me 
^ To ^ee myself as ithers sec me,^' 

I shall of myself retrench; if not, yoti 
must do it for me. 9ut you have, I 
doubt, not pronounced me incorr^blS' 
Md,ke allowance, however, ibr a mind 
enfeebled by " eating cares," which will 
not yield even to " soft Lydian airs.** 
i am very quotative to day*; but those 
who ^uie both pdol" ' and impudent, art 
always ready to borrow. I have sa 
crificed a favorite line to yt)U — " Shared 
" the guiltless happiness he made." But 
it is well bestowed to propitiate yOu, 
imd expiate the sin />f tautology. I am 
sincerely {leased with deserted and 
drear. I felt the tameu^s and sameness 
t)f dark and sable, but coidd not po»> 
is3>ly help it. Nothing else occurred. 
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TThe song in ^ favdufite of »iy om^m 
is the liskig of tiie 'krk. if you 4o not 
make it suit the tune, your t«r lAust be 
defective ; for I have hummed it like a 
humble bee^ and found it ^correct hBr- 
mony, and very applicable. I assure 
you I woiulered altmy owii..suocess» as 
Mplieties Gentil1i(»nzne Burgeok did et 
llis fadltty tn maldng'. prosQ. - ^Tou day 
I write too many letters; Terytruft^' but 
if jpoA kne w. «il» I .ioannot posaUiy iv^lp 

it.;- f ' i ^ •] . 

J. am deep in debt.to s0iu^ of my old^ 
est and dearest frienA^^ W^ neoes^axy 
l^siness is bard on me ^t this t^me ;: fbt 
few indeed consult my esuse, bmt I am 
assailed on all sides with reproaches for 
my remissness. I will try to get out ot 
this thorny i>ath, and really ^ lap me Uk 
f^ soft Lydiaa airs ;!' that is, finish yoar 
$ongs. Tell me how your friends Uk^ 
jfff ^tem{^; tliere is nothing so dUV 
£cult,p)ii»^s.^piie'^rare mes^ljsr fiindifid 
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ondpoetical, which serious sorrowiievar is. 
-f^I am goingto relax iny^overitstretched 
faculties in Glasgow* A fortpight hei^sp 
then you shall hear sudi warUing-^Biit 
wherever I am, depend upon . my heiitg 
very much yours. A* G. 



LETTER XV.* 

DEAR SIR, Woodend, June 24, 180*. 

I HAD an epistle from you yesterday, 
by which I find that you are got many 
bars beyond the fat knight, who o»ly 
wished to imitate the wise Romans in 
brevity,— such Laconism is worthy of 
Lycurgus himself Perhaps you meant 
this as an example, but I am very slow 
in taJkihg hints. 



* These letters were addressed to a psarticular friend of 
the author's, George Thomson, Esq. of Bdinburgfa, wko 
took gratuitmu^ t)i9. whole chaife of jetHting the boeiL go 
"Often «lluded to* 
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1 am not yet convinced that you are 
not charmed with the fluent redundency 
of my epistolarly stile, and have yielded 
from despair of rivalling its copious full- 
ness. Had I hoped for rapid sales and 
high celebrity, Mr T's letter, inclosed in 
your last, would have greatly mortified 
me ; but wrapt up as I am in a vest-^ 
ment of modesty, covered with a gar- 
ment of humility, and surmounted by a 
great coat of resignation, I can patient- 
ly endure to think that I am born to 
die like other mortals ; and that my li- 
teral life may outlast my literary one. 
Those younger children will at least do 
no harm in Mr Stuart's shop. It is well 
that they neither eat or wear out clothes 
like their seniors, who, in spite of their 
good example, continue to do both. If 
this « plurality" of copies continues un- 
diminished, I shall perhaps send some of 
them to Uie highland emigrants of In- 
dia ; — ^they will eiyoy the simple picture 
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of the rude home for which they daily 
sigh, more than though all Arcadia o- 
pened in the song; and their hearts will 
bear testimony to the fidelity of the 
drawing. If any of them should feel 
inclined to apostatize, (which I do not 
much fear,) this faithful presentment of 
home, with all its simple charms, will 
win them back from luxury and curry. 
A thousand other good eflfects it will 
have, that a lowlander like you cannot 
calculate upon. So if it ever comes in- 
to your head, that this purely patriotic 
scheme was suggested by^ the love of 
worldly gain, discard all such evil ima- 
ginings, and expand ypur soul to ena- 
ble you to form a due estimate of my 
beneficence, which I should call munifi- 
cence, if I were not under a sneaking 
necessity of asking the price for the 
books. Never suppose me discouraged ; 
I have second sight enough to see a se^ 
cond edition in dim and distant pros*- 

VOL. II, Q 
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pect. This is not more sanguine ia me, 
than printing three thousand copies was 
in my friends. It is not on my merit that 
I found my expectations unfortunately:— 
Every one has not your happy talent of 
discovering latent faculties and aong- 
writing abilities. — I have a much sneer 
dependence than my poetical or person- 
al merits. It is the plain fidelity of my 
^ descriptions which has enlisted the na* 
tionality of my countrymen on my side. 
Now nationality is an unvarying and 
universal feeling. The poetry is quite 
good enough for those to whom the 
beauties of English poetry are new,-— 
Iheir tastes are not refined to fastidious- 
ness, and I would not write beyond 
them if I could. Archdeacon Barbour 
is no more a poet than I am ; but then 
he is what I am not, a gdod scholar. 
Yet it is not that which has preserved 
him alive through all change^ of taste 
tod language. It is the ^delity of his 
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description, the truth of his narrative,, 
and the noble nationality of his coun- 
trymen, that have made him immor- 
tal. Bannockbuftt could support itself 
by its own simple majesty. Pomp and^ 
pageantry of tfescription would have 
spoiled it. 

You have no idea, by the by, what^ 
heroical nuts we shall gather when they 
ripen. It is but a short walk from this 
same Woodend to' the source of that 
same glorious burti where they grow in 
great abundance ; and the walk through 
our wood is so beautifully varied, and 
tangled with honeysuckle and ivy, \ 
had never imagined there could be a 
wood so populous and so musical in this 
country. The variety and number of 
birds is incredible. They are now in 
full song. Every little eminence round 
glows with thick blossomed broom and 
furze, that gives unspeakable gaiety to 
the face of nature ; and a little farther 
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OD. there are brooks hid under wooded' 
trees and waterfalls, that di£fiise fresh- 
ness and solemnit j^ suitable to the wild 
music that waters, birds, and breezes 
make in concert. 

These spots inspire a kind of dirine 
melancholy, that is both soothing and 
exalting. But why should I tell you 
of them^ when you will not come. You 
do not deserve to see the luxuriant 
beauty of the tall wild hedge opposite 
my window, all fair and fragrant as it 
is, with great arching, eglantine of giant- 
size, end endless gean blossoms, and 
flowering hawthorn, and lavish honey- 
suckle. Nor do you deserve to behold 
or emulate the contentment of my well 
fed cows, that wander through a wil- 
derness of sweets over my wild lawn, 
that is so beautifully uneven, and so 
richly flowery. It is all too good for 
you who would perhaps like to see it 
rolled and shaved ; but its channs are 
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well bestowed on me who love its ne- 
gligence. I wish however you would 
deputize William to admire the summer 
beauties, I had almost said glories, of 
Woodend, before they fade into sober 
autumn, — too sober for me. 

The melancholy that was once mere- 
ly tender, is now wounding in the ex- 
treme. Therefore, farewell. A.^ GL 
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Page 3, line 10, for anology, read analogy.— P. 6, 1. 9, 

for prompts, read prompt.— P. 9, line 5, for caimine, read 

ceiminc— P. 9. Note, for drew, read draw.— P. 32, I. 14, 

for if goes, read if he goes— P. 35, last line, for natural, 

read rationaL— P. 42, last line, for will even trust, read 

will not even trust. — P. 47, 1. 21, for Remco, read Romeo. 

-n-P. 48, 1. 23, /or on, read in. — P. 73, 1. 18, /or were, read 

was. — P. 124, line 10, /or Yet the, read Yet from the.^P. 

170, 1. 12, /or his ways, read their ways.— P. 181, last line, 

for dark, read dank. — P. 195, last line, for matters, read 

matter — P. 212, line 2, for lectable, read delectable — P. 

284, line 18, /or music, read the music.^P. 297, 1. 10, /or 
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Page 6, line 20, for diminishes, read diminish.— P. 33, 
1. 22, /or wit, read wits. — P. 43, 1. 13, /or orda, read osda. 
—P. 48, 1. 5, for Badenach, read Badenoch. — P. 69, 1. 15, 
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